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Here’s something NEW... 
DICTAPHONE SCHOOL RENTAL PLAN! 


oR the first time, a modern teaching 
plan is offered to schools at a nominal 


rental unit cost. 


This plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges teaching Business Education 
to obtain the latest Dictaphone Electronic 
Equipment at a nominal rental cost for 
the dictating, transcribing, and shaving units. 

The rental of a transcribing unit for the 
teaching of dictating-machine transcrip- 
tion entitles you to the following Educa- 
tional Package: 

One Cameo B Transcribing Machine 

A set of 18 full-length Dictaphone 
Business Practice Records 

The Dictaphone Business Practice 
Textbook 

The Dictaphone Portfolio of Teaching 
Aids 

Regular supplementary teaching aids in 
requested amounts 


Electrically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test 


Facilities of our national personnel serv- 
ice in placing graduates who have com- 
pleted the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course and earned the Dictaphone Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency 

Regular mechanical inspection service 
at customary intervals. 


All machines and educational supplies 
furnished under the Rental Plan will be 
new and will be replaced each year by the 
very latest machines and educational ac- 
cessories. 

As improved models of Dictaphonle 
equipment are produced, you are assured 
of receiving them. 


Furthermore, your present Dictaphone 
equipment may be traded in at our regular 
trade-in allowance. 

For further information write your near- 
est local Dictaphone office, or write to our 
New York office at the address stated 
below. You will receive a prompt reply! 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


In the immediate future it is quite evident that there will be vigorous revival of free 
enterprise. The Republican victory at the polls and the practical elimination of OPA 
are symptoms. It is dangerous to prophesy beyond the immediate future. Yet the 
pleasures of prophesy are often so strong that they overcome the fear of error. 

There are, however, at least two important evidences which strongly indicate that the 
present trend toward free enterprise is a temporary phenomenon. First, is the fact that 
the National Association of Manufacturers and similar groups of sponsors of the free 
enterprise method have sold the American people a bill of goods that serious depressions 
can be avoided in the near future. All evidence is against this. One of the basic 
characteristics of free enterprise is the business cycle. The American people have learned 
to turn to Government whenever there is any need. Therefore, when the disillusion about 
the permanence of prosperity hits us again it is almost certain that the American people 
will turn even more definitely to the Government for help than they did under the New 
Deal. This means, for all practical purposes, state control of the basic means of produc- 
tion and social security on a far greater sc ile than heretofore. 

We are well acquainted with the weaknesses of capitalism. We have had no final 
evidence of the competency of state contro! of the means of production. Yet the evi- 
dence is all around us. Private industry, like Government, can be incompetent. Yet the 
attrition of competition in comparatively brief periods eliminates the less efficient pri- 
vate enterpriser. But a Government bureau once set up goes on and on regardless of 
the fact that its function has ceased. Names may change and top men will be altered, 
but the establishment continues. In private industry there at least is a standard of value 
and that is, “Does it pay?’ This standard may be an unsatisfactory one. It certainly 
is lacking in social significance, but at least it is a standard. Non-profit making Gov- 
ernment enterprise has only one standard—the desire to continue in existence. 

State control of basic industry need not be too distasteful. As we can see by ob- 
serving the process in England, which is possibly a decade or more ahead of us, the daily 
life of the individual is not too completely upset. Moreover, a little intelligence on the 
part of all concerned can prevent a complete form of state socialism. The danger of 
communism is not that the American people will turn toward it. The danger is that 
when the next depression phase of the cycle comes around, communism may be used as 
a “red herring” to lead the American people completely off the path of the traditional 
free enterprise and warp their path into state control. The communists say they fear 
this, and yet they are one of the underlying causes for its possibility. 

The school can help reduce the extremes to which lack of knowledge of economic 
processes may lead us. It is the function of the far-sighted teacher to make people 
clearly aware of the fact that the business cycle is an integral part of the free enter- 
prise system of production. Even more important, the school can help in the develop- 
ment of a competent corps of managers. State enterprise can be merely a temporary period 
of stagnation or it can be a vicious burden upon the means of production, depending on 
how the bureaucratic managers function. If, for example, we could be assured that all 
state enterprise would have even the relative efficiency of the post office the outlook 
would not be too gloomy. The school can help materially to give the future bureaucratic 
manager an understanding of the nature of his job and of its function in a system of 
state enterprise. 

It especially behooves those teachers of business education concerned with collegiate 
education and with adult education to be conscious of the evidence that we are now in 
the Indian summer of free enterprise and to prepare for the winter of state enterprise. 
If we are properly prepared, this winter can be quite tolerable and even serve as a step 
in the further progress of mankind. If we are completely unprepared its consequences 


will be dire. 
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This chart is a teaching aid that has proved its worth 
in hundreds of schools all over the country. It tells 
the student at a glance just how to use the MONROE 
EDUCATOR. Saves hours of teaching time. A hand- 
some, useful decoration for the school room. Write our Ne 


Educational Department for your copy. 


Under-supply, under-training and under-pay in the teaching 


profession is a problem America must solve. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. "cers cw seney |. 
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"Basic" 
Business Education 


“What Is Vocational 
Business Competency?" 


No! 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


USACE 





TOODUUARUUAOELUANUAUUE LEAMA EE UNE ANHUAE ENTE TSUT NNN UAQQOTU EOD UAL PEARSE AA SA 


What is it? Who knows? Have you looked up this term in the recently published 
Dictionary of Education?! Or did you fail to find it there? A committee of business 
educators collaborated with Professor Good on this project. 

The author of a recent article? says ‘Basic’ means, to “most workers in this area . . 
that phase of business education that is primarily concerned with general economic and 
business relationships.” But to some, the writer included, that part of our training is better 
described as “background” business education. 

The first course in shorthand is “basic” to stenographic training. The first course in 
typewriting is “basic” to the training of a typist. The course in principles of bookkeeping 
is “basic” to the training of a bookkeeper. But for none of these types of vocational 
training is economics, business organization, or business finance “basic.” 

But, after all, an author is on safe ground when he tells in advance what he means 
by a technical term that he intends to use freely or that describes what he is talking about. 

Again, as I have pointed out before, | wish to emphasize the importance of authori- 
tative definitions of terms frequently used in the field of business education. I, for one, 
shall accept Professor Good’s definitions (when I get to know them) even though they 
may not be authoritative, or in agreement with my own, or even in harmony with current 
usage. For most such terms any single definition is better than many definitions, if the 
single one can be agreed upon for general use. 

The article referred to above makes a good case for “Basic’”’ business education or ‘+s 
it “Background ?” 

® 

An article on this topic in the 1946 Yearbook of the E.C.T.A. and N.B.T.A. is worth 
careful study. While it does not conclude with a neat and authoritative answer to the 
question asked, it does set forth in understandable terms what “business competency” in 
volves. 

One sentence seems to be out of line with facts. Here it is. -“Business educators 
have abandoned any attempt to superimpose the skill subjects upon an immature or pre- 
carious foundation.” That isn’t the way I see it. How about you? Take a look at your 
classes, or at your class record book. 

I especially commend some office standards included by way of illustrating a point 
made. They furnish food for thought and good reasons for revising some commonly 
claimed classroom standards. 42 words-a-minute copying speed, not 50 or 60 or (?). 26 
a minute from “handwritten” letters! 31+ a minute from “typewritten” letters. Addressing 
137 envelopes an hour. Insert pieces of matter in envelopes at the rate of 740 an hour. 
“Hand address” envelopes from typewritten lists at a rate of 124 an hour. From 
typed lists, 136 an hour. How about your students? Can they meet these standards 7 
Have you any such standards? If not, why not? Think it over. 

® 

An article in the January JourNaL begins and ends by asking this question: 
“Should typewriting be taught in the junior high school?”* The author answers it “yes”: 
then concludes, “What do you say?” I still say “No!” It takes more than wishful think- 
ing to justify a “yes” answer. Facts are needed. Claims are not facts, especially whei 
they are contradictory. 
1Carter V. Good, Editor, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 

* The Need for Basic Business Education, American Business Education, December, 1945. 
3“Typewriting in the Junior High School,” p. 13. 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 

records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant I direct 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly B these 
still « 
j ploye 
opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. partic 


lor a 


trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 


operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 


from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and major 
industry —are available to schools... for information just phone in tl 
b plann 
ploy. ( 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. zation 
a at 

FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES simila 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE schoo! 


your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
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Business Must Participate 


in Training 


by J. M. Herrmann 


Director of Personnel 
American National Bank and Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


T is not uncommon to hear com- 

ments from business that the 
schools are not doing their rightful 
share of the teaching job; and many 
educators say that business is doing 
less than it should. Neither of these 
represents the true picture. For ex- 
ample, one need only view some of 
the training programs in business to 
become aware of the shortcomings 
that prevail in that direction. In 
many companies the only training 
that is done is to show the new em- 
ployee where to hang his coat and 
hat. In others the training pro- 
gram consists of the employee being 


termed “over hiring.” Very simply 
stated, this merely means the hiring 
of a more highly qualified person 
than the job actually requires. This 
practice is generally evidenced in the 
average company’s job specification. 
For example, such jobs as messenger 
will require a high school education. 
This common fault of “over hiring” 
was discussed some time ago at a 
conference of business teachers and 
businessmen, held in Rochester, New 
York. It was pointed out that most 
companies seem to want a_ pupil 
from the upper 10 per cent of the 
school’s class. 


"Educators, school administrators and representatives of business should cooperate." 


directed to a desk and told to “sort 
these cards in alphabetical order.” In 
still other companies, the new em- 
ployee might be shown how to do the 
particular job by the older employee 
for a half hour or so—and that rep- 
resents their training program. 
While there are many exceptions to 
these conditions, we still find that the 
majority of companies have nothing 
in the way of a_ well-designed, 
planned program for the new em- 
| Ployee’s integration into the organi- 
zation. 
_It would be possible to illustrate 
— deficiencies on the part of the 
schools, 


Hire in Terms of Need 


_ Another place in which the major- 
ity of businesses are somewhat at 
lault is in the matter of what is 
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There are three main drawbacks 
to selecting employees by this meth- 
od: 

1. It attempts to pre-screen job can- 
didates on the basis of scholastic at- 
tainment rather than upon the basis 
of common sense, the ability to car- 
ry out instructions and other factors, 
which are perhaps more desirable 
than scholastic standing. 


2. If the practice of “over hiring” 
is consistently adhered to in an or- 
ganization, much of its training and 
development of individuals is lost be- 
cause of high turnover, since persons 
with an unusually high intelligence 
are impatient at the relatively slow 
progress made, or at the mediocre 
tasks assigned to them. 

3. By limiting the selection to the 
upper brackets in a graduating class, 


the vast majority of graduates are 
passed by, which is not a particularly 
healthy situation from the standpoint 
of the majority in the lower scholas- 
tic brackets. 

Actually there is no sound basis for 
excluding this group of graduates in 
asmuch as graduates within similar 
groups have been performing in an 
outstanding way in business over a 
long period of time. 


Business Must Make the Transfer 

There are certain basic steps in 
the process of conversion of gradu- 
ates into employees, and the responsi- 
bilities for many of these rest with 
business itself. Everything is not 
wrong with the educational institu- 
tions. Much of the burden for as- 
sisting the high school graduate to 
successfully assume his position in 
the business world is in the hands 
of business. It is an encouraging 
sign to find many business groups 
getting together with the educators in 
different cities with the purpose of 
establishing some common ground 
which will result in a more produc- 
tive and efficient job for each side. 

[It is encouraging to a group of this 
type to know that there is consider- 
able activity in this connection at 
the present time. Educators and 
business groups are getting together 
in such cities as Chicago, Rochester, 
San Diego and Cincinnati and many 
other cities. 


The School's Shortcomings 

The high school teacher can do 
much to improve the employability 
of the secondary school graduate if 
he will note the criticisms of the 
school programs made by business, 
and make a concerted effort to im- 
prove the school’s educational pro- 
gram in those weaknesses which may 
be present. Here is a list of short- 
comings : 
1. Lack of etiquette and proper be- 

havior 
2 Inability to assume responsibility 

and take initiative 

Weakness in grammar composi- 

tion, and general knowledge 

Proper dress and appearance 

Lack of friendliness and person- 

ality 

Inability to meet the standard re- 

quirement of typing and_ short- 

hand 

General lack of knowledge of of- 

fice equipment 

About a year ago a study was made 
by the Office Management Associa- 


tion of Chicago concerning the train- 








ing of office workers for jovs in in- 
dustry. Employers were asked to 
supply information covering gradu- 
ates of private business colleges, 
private commercial schools, pub- 
lic high schools and the Jones 
Commercial High School, which 
is an all-commercial high school 
in the Chicago Public School 
System, completely equipped for giv- 
ing intensive training in accounting, 
business machines and stenography. 
Information was gathered from em- 
ployers who had employed graduates 
from several schools in these classi- 
fications. Reports indicated that a 
high percentage of the employees 
who were considered inadequately 
trained came from public schools. 
There seemed to be an equal division 
of opinion as to whether the inade- 
quacy centered in skill preparation 
or in the employee’s attitude. Of 
the schools, the training offered at 
Jones Commercial High School was 
rated first and superior among. all 
those included in the study. 


More Machine Training Needed 

Half of the companies reporting 
on their employees indicated that it 
was necessary to establish a clerical 
training program and to concentrate 
on business machine training and 
typewriting with most of the gradu- 
ates they employed from the average 
school. 

It was the opinion of the com- 
panies that high schools should teach 
definite employable skills in type- 
writing, calculating machines, stenog- 
raphy, etc. The companies were of 
the opinion that all-commercial high 
schools should be made available to 
those students who intended to train 
for jobs in business offices. 


The recommendations of these sur- 
veys along with those made _ by 
Clyde I. Blanchard, general editor 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
indicate that something should be 
developed along the following lines 
for educators, school administrators 
and representatives of business. 


Suggestion to Teachers 


The following points should be of 
value to business teachers: 

1. Take the necessary steps to 
qualify as a superior operator at 
his specialty, as well as being a 
superior teacher. The gap between 
the classroom and the business office 
will be greatly lessened if the teach- 
er has had direct office experience 
and possesses a higher degree of skill 
than is required of his students. 
This same element holds true in busi- 
ness where the supervisor (who is the 


12 


business teacher) is always expected 
to possess an outstanding skill in 
the particular operation he or she is 
supervising. 

2. As was brought out in the J. I. 
T. Program, sponsored by the War 
Manpower Commission during the 
war, “If the student has not learned, 
the teacher has not taught.”  Sur- 
veys indicate that much of the cause 
of low achievement in business sub- 
jects is due to too little teaching. 

3. Training in business should not 
be static. It shifts with the chang- 
ing requirements of the labor market 
and the requirements of business. 
Business educators should — realize 
this same element enters into the 
classroom, where there may be a 
tendency to follow an inflexible line 
over a long period of time. [duca- 
tion must keep abreast of develop- 
ments in business. The business edu- 
cator should plan to spend some time 
periodically in business offices. 

4. Constant evaluation of — the 
teaching process, from the standpoint 
of placing first things first, will keep 
the train on the track. 

5. Don’t — sacrifice quantity for 
quality. It must be remembered that 
in the business office quality with- 
out speed is too expensive. Many 
teachers are satisfied with a quality 
product regardless of the time it 
took the student to produce it. 

6. Your job is to sell as well as 
teach—to sell your needs for sup- 
plies, equipment, improved sched- 
ules, etc., to your principal or su- 
pervisor. These needs should be in 
line with the specific changes or 
shifts in the practical application of 
the subject being taught. 


Pointers for Administrators 


The following points should prove 
of value to school administrators : 

1. See that emphasis is placed on 
the development of proper attitudes. 
This should cover the student’s atti- 
tude toward other people, toward 
work in general, and toward success 
in the business world. There should 
be some conscious effort of school 
administrators to combat the attitude 
of “something for nothing,” as well 
as the recognition on the part of stu- 
dents that business success comes 
solely through constantly expanding 
the employee’s usefulness to the 
company. 

It might be suggested that a con- 
ditioning process be followed to en- 
able the graduate to secure addition- 
al consulting from the school ad- 
ministrator on specialized subjects in 
which the graduate should seek ad- 
ditional training through the course 
of his business career, in order to 


make the kind of progress to hich 
he aspires. 

2. Take the necessary administra. 
live steps to make possible a coopers. 


live, part-time program for business 
majors. 

3. Obtain — sufficient — addtional! 
funds for adequate training supplie 
such as carbon paper, stencils, en. 
velopes, and a grade of paper whic) 
will permit erasing and the produc. 
tion of mailable letters and of busi 
ness forms which will meet business 
standards. 

4. Recognize transcription as 
separate subject requiring its own 
time schedule and instruction on 4 
par with shorthand and typing. 

5. Make it possible for the com- 
mercial department in your school 
to give its graduating students at 
least a double period once a month 
for quantity-production practice. 

6. Convince yourself that high 
school graduates, when _ properl 
trained, can meet business office re- 
quirements for beginning workers. |; 
should not be necessary for gradv- 
ates to attend a private busines: 
school or a junior college to meet 
these standards. Additional training 
beyond the high school should re- 
sult in a superior product and great- 
er maturity. 

7. Recognize the difference be 
tween the qualifications of a teacher 
of a skill subject and a teacher oi 
a content subject. Select skill teach- 
ers who practice what they preach 

8. Develop a program with busi- 
nesses to evaluate performance oi 
your graduates. 


Advice to Business 


The following points should be oi 
value to representatives of business: 

1. Get behind national committees 
and participate individually in_ the 
five local education committees 
recommended by your national com- 
mittees. This activity is of such 
importance that individual partic 
pation is almost essential to its suc- 
cess. 

2. Stop blaming the schools for 
any weaknesses that exist. 

3. Stop informing the teachers 
about what business expects of grad- 
uates, unless you have something new 
or different. 

4. Help the teachers motivate their 
teaching through the use of local 
correspondence and _ local busines: 
forms. 

5. Consider yourself a member of 
the school faculty with definite re 
sponsibility for putting on the finish 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Subject Matter and Methods 
in College Typing 


by 


Irene Place 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A? was stated in the previous ar- 
ticle of this series, a course in col- 
lege typewriting does not, at first 
glance, seem to differ particularly 
from typewriting taught at any other 
level in our educational system. There 
are, however, or should be, three dis- 
tinct differences. These differences 
should be in aims, methods and ma- 
terials. The aims of a college course 
in typewriting should be thought of 
in terms of the aims of higher edu- 
cation in general. A college typewrit- 
ing course should differ from one 
taught on the secondary level in the 
same way that a course in college 
accounting differs from one in high 
school bookkeeping. The course 
should be accelerated. The scope of 
the course should be broadened and 
intensified, 


Subject Matter in Typewriting 


Can the subject matter used in 
teaching typewriting be of a collegiate 
level? The writers believe that it 
can. They believe that there is a 
neglected body of subject matter re- 
lated to typewritten materials and 
typewriting style that is of a col- 
legiate level. They believe that this 
subject matter can be used as the 
basis of a more intellectual approach 
to typewriting instead of the mere 
automatization approach. When a 
subject matter approach is used, skill 
development need not suffer, for col- 
lege and university students who have 
already been taught to typewrite by 
means of materials such as are sug- 
gested in the latter part of this article 
have performed satisfactorily when 
measured at the end of the first and 
second semesters on the traditional 
basis of ten- and fifteen-minute writ- 
ings.* Nor does a departure from 
customary skill building techniques 
need to result. Word automatization 
drills, speed spurts, calling the throw, 
and similar drills may still be used. 


Scheduling a Collegiate Typing Class 


Credit hours given for a collegiate 
course in typewriting naturally de- 
*Thirty and fifty gross words a minute re- 


spectively on three ten-minute writings on new 
material. These were held as minimum goals. 
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Estelle Popham 
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pend on the number of hours the 
class meets each week and on the 
accrediting policies of the institution 
concerned. For purposes of illus- 
tration, let us assume that a typewrit- 
ing class is to meet five days a week 
for one fifty-minute period a day. In 
order to conform to the collegiate 
pattern of scheduling classes, such a 
course might be listed as a Tuesday- 
Thursday lecture and Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday laboratory. Since 
a college student is expected to spend 
two to three hours in outside prepara- 
tion for each hour spent at a lecture, 
one to three more hours of outside 
work may be expected. Assignments 
entailing library or laboratory work 
should be made. 


Determining Standards 


Standards in typewriting are usu- 
ally thought of in terms of the num- 
ber of five-letter words a student can 
copy in a minute. Survey studies 
show that classroom and _ business 
standards tend to be somewhat arbi- 
trary. As yet no one has established 
conclusively what a good typewriting 
production rate is, whether 75 wpm 
on straight copy, 40 wpm on business 
letters, 30 wpm on reports, 25 wpm 
when composing at the typewriter, or 
20 wpm when typing statistical tabu- 
lations. 


Presenting the Keyboard and Parts of the 
Machine; Orienting the Student to the 
Subject of Typewriting 


The presentation of the keyboard 
should be accelerated. Emergency 
training courses in typewriting dur- 
ing the war showed that the entire 
process of skill building can be ac- 
celerated. With the college student, 
a mature student accustomed to long 
periods of concentration, the entire 
keyboard should be presented in 
from one day to one week. 

Library references should be made 
available relative to factors involved 
in developing a skill, special applica- 
tions of typewriting, and typewriting 
as an occupation—both as an enter- 
ing wedge and otherwise. Such 
references tend to develop an under- 
standing of skill building as an area 


of learning and of the horizons 
opened through an acquisition of the 
typewriting skill. They give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to read and study 
the factors involved in skill develop- 
ment so that he may evolve practice 
procedures and habits that will better 
enable him to acquire the typewriting 
skill. It can be expected that the edu- 
cational level of college students, to- 
gether with their strong desire to pre- 
pare for certain vocations and profes- 
sions and to explore new fields of 
knowledge, makes them interested in 
the techniques and procedures de- 
signed to help them achieve goals in 
typewriting. 


Typewriting Drills 


In typewriting, drill is a_ basic 
learning technique; however, too 
much emphasis on material designed 
merely for the sake of drill is likely 
to cause the more mature student to 
lose interest. Typewriting drill must 
be made as interesting as possible, not 
only in the method used to present it 
but in the context of the drill itself. 
The student should understand the 
function of drill in typewriting and 
the specific purpose of each drill he 
practices. Intensive drill period 
should be interspersed with pauses 
for the student to use his skill and 
this pattern should be established as 
early as possible. The early applica- 
tions of the skill should be on exer- 
cises which have as their goal a re- 
view of punctuation or sentence 
structure. Drill, in various forms, is 
an integral part of the entire type- 
writing course. 


Typewriting Sentence Drills that Review 
Grammar and Punctuation 


An intensive review of sentence 
construction and punctuation should 
be part of a first semester typewriting 
course at the collegiate level. Refer- 
ences should be available and assign- 
ments made to them so that the stu- 
dent will study outside of class. Sum- 
mary sheets to facilitate review may 
be prepared by the instructor. Sen- 
tence exercises may be prepared in 
which the student must insert marks 
of punctuation and otherwise make 
corrections. Preliminary study of 
summary sheets and marking of exer- 
cise copy should be done outside of 
class. The marked exercises can then 
we used as typewriting copy. Thus, 
the student not only develops type- 
writing power but learns to type from 
his own corrections. He also learns 
to view typewritten copy critically. 
Simple proofreading marks may be 
presented at this time. 
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Such drills may be used through- 
out the year. LEarly, when the stu- 
dent’s skill is not highly developed, 
the vocabularly of the drill sentences 
may be based on frequently used 
words; later in the year, the vocabu- 
lary may be specialized and technical. 


Typewriting Sentence Drills to Automa- 
tize the Location of Numbers and Sym- 
bols and to Teach Their Style 


At present there are inconsistencies 
in styles for expressing numbers and 
symbols. Inconsistencies occur be- 
tween such widely accepted refer- 
ences as the University of Chicago’s 
A Manual of Style and the United 
State Government’s Style Manual. 
The qualified collegiate level type- 
writing instructor should be familiar 
with such inconsistencies and should 
be able to recommend the best prac- 
tices. Authoritative source refer- 
ences should be made available to the 
students. Assignments and typewrit- 
ing drills covering this information 
should be similar in form to those 


already suggested for reviewinz 
grammar and punctuation. When 


such drill sentences are dictated to 
the student at the machine, they con- 
stitute a means of measuring his 
knowledge of the subject matter and 
give the student practice in machine 
dictation. This type of drill should 
be used throughout the year, until 
mastery of the reaches and typewrit- 
ing styles is assured, 


Composing at the Typewriter 


Early in the course, the college ‘stu- 
dent should be encouraged to recopy 
and reorganize and library 
notes, and to prepare outlines for 
themes and reports at the typewriter. 
Some tests should include generai 
questions that can be answered in 
essay form at the machine. For 
these, the use of partial notes should 
be encouraged so that the student 
does not lose typewriting time in de- 
liberating. Machine composition test 
papers should be checked for errors 
in spelling, general typewriting style, 
sentence construction, and punctua- 
tion as well as for typographical er- 
rors. These methods and materials 
should be used at various intervals 
throughout the entire course. 


class 


Typewriting Business Letters 


Textbook exercises in business let- 
ter typewriting are generally copy 
exercises. The student soon learns, 
therefore, that when copying a letter 
from a text, he can do so without 
editing or even, for that matter, read- 
ing it. The obligation of the instruc- 
tor in presenting business letter writ- 
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ing to the collegiate student is to 
teach him to typewrite a neat letter 
in a standard form, but also to teach 
him to be ever alert for errors in his 
typewritten copy. Alertness can be 
taught through machine dictation and 
through typing from unarranged and 
unedited copy. 

Letters dictated early in the course 
should be short and the student 
should be allowed to recopy from his 
rough draft, hence getting additional 
typewriting practice. The letters, 
when checked by the instructor, 
should be marked for errors in 
punctuation, spelling, and capitaliza- 
tion as well as for typographical er- 
rors. When material is not mailable, 
rewrites should be required. If 
graded, a rewrite should be penalized. 
This gives the student an opportunity 
for more typewriting practice at the 
same time that it teaches him the 
habit of editing his copy. Later in 
the course, copies of letters contain- 
ing one or two errors such as might 
actually occur in a business letter 
(not obvious errors or mere typogra- 
phical ones) should be used. Short 
machine dictated business letters are 
also an excellent means of drilling 
for mastery on the expression of 
numbers and symbols. 


Typewriting Manuscript 

In manuscript typewriting, one is 
concerned with title pages, headings, 
subheadings, quoted materials, foot- 
notes, bibliographies, indexes, and 
tables of content. Since the emphasis 
in current typewriting textbooks is 
on materials that will prepare the in- 
dividual for business, information 
about manuscript writing is often 
skimpy. True, drills on centering and 
simple manuscript forms are included 
and the student is directed to double 
space “straight copy” with five-space 
paragraph indentions, and so on. The 
college student should know more, 
for he is the one who later may be 
composing and supervising the con- 
struction of business and professional 
reports. He should be taught when 
to center a typewritten heading or 
when to type it flush with the left 
margin; when to use “lead” subhead- 
ings or when to set the subheading on 
a line by itself. He should be made 
aware of the importance of parallel 
construction throughout typewritten 
headings and subheadings. He should 
pe made aware of those styles that 
will strengthen the organization and 
presentation of the message of a type- 
written report. 

Almost every university campus 
publishes a stylebook. A representa- 
tive collection of these should be 
made available to the students so that 
they may make comparisons. Differ- 


ences between styles for such things 
as presenting footnotes and bibliogra- 
phies should be noticed. Unarranged 
bibliographies should be given stu- 
dents for home proofing and subse- 
quent class typing. 

Other types of drills that may be 
used to teach manuscript typewriting 
style are: Machine composition 
wherein the student discusses dis. 
crepancies he has observed in style- 
books; a comparison of the styles 
recommended by University X as 
against University Y; title of ya- 
rious lengths to be typed and ar- 
ranged; and the title, headings, and 
subheadings of a report to be checked 
for construction and arranged in a 
good form, An unarranged theme or 
dissertation wherein headings and 
table of contents have been omitted 
and discrepancies have been made in 
the footnote and _ bibliographical 
references may be given as a drill, 
The students should be expected to 
supply subheadings and table of con- 
tents, to check the references in the 
library, and otherwise to arrange and 
edit the manuscript. This drill should 
be checked for punctuation, capitali- 
zation, sentence structure, and gen- 
eral consistency as well as for type- 
writing style and accuracy. Sucha 
drill makes a good “term paper” 
exercise for the end of the first 
semester of the course. 


Tabulating 

Principles for arranging statistical 
data should be checked with the sta- 
tistical department of the institution 
and the instructor should discuss 
these with the students. Undoubtedly 
many of them will have had courses 
in statistics. Tables and tabulations 
in authoritative statistical source 
books should be studied and used as 
models. 

After the basic principles for pre- 
senting statistical data have been 
taught, unarranged statistical data 
should be given the student. His 
typewritten arrangements should then 
be used as the basis for conferences. 
Timed writings on tabulations should 
be given and the rate compared with 
straight copy, business letter, and 
manuscript typewriting rates. 

The typewriting of tabulations and 
statistical data naturally constitutes 2 
large part of the second-semestet 
typewriting course. Tables and tabu- 
lations should be combined with re- 
port typewriting. An unarranged re- 
port with a letter of transmittal can 
be used as the basis of a final term 
paper at the end of the second 
semester similar to the manner 1 


which the unarranged manuscript 
was used at the end of the first 
semester. 
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This story was originally printed in the September 28, 1937, issue of the 
New York Daily News. It was also printed in shorthand in the January, 1941, 
issue of the Gregg Writer. We think many of our readers will enjoy reading 
this short story which gives an intense human interest atmosphere to short- 


hand. 





N )l only was Officer Daniel Cahill 
the brightest pupil in the Adult 
Stenography Class, but he was the 
teacher’s pet as well. This latter situa- 
tion furnished Helen with no end of 
annoyance, for even more than she 
desired to be the brightest in the class, 
even more than she yearned to be 
the teacher’s favorite, she longed to 
be Othicer Cahill’s pet. 

She had her seat changed next to 
his so that there was some satisfac- 
tion in the proximity of his clean blue 
uniform and his tanned skin, but that 
was as far as her courtship was able 
to get. There was always that inevi- 
table rushing off to 
work immediately after 
class, and such little 
time to advance her 










He had the two men by their 
necks, knocking their heads to- 
gether. 


cause. She never had time 
to linger around his desk, 
as the other girls did, and ask him 
foolishly to explain certain intricacies 
of shorthand. Helen barely had time 
to rush out of the class room and get 
into her waitress’ apron at Tony’s 
Lunch Counter and Pizzeria. 

But that didn’t prevent ler from 
day-dreaming of her hero. In fact 
ever since Helen’s parents had died, 
leaving her to shift alone in the great 
city, she had imagined such a protec- 
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tor as Officer Daniel Cahill, coming 
to her and holding her safe from all 
harm in his strong arms. She had 
pictured him in her mind so vividly, 
she had summoned him to her aid in 
reverie SO many times, that it was 
little wonder that she recognized him 
and fell madly in love with him the 
first time she entered the Adult 
Stenography Class. 
A Woman's Thrust 
Penetrates His Heart 

She had come to the class as a 
last resort. Feeling that her hero 
would never really materialize from 
her mind’s fancy, and convinced that 
if she were to rise from the wretched- 
ness of her position it would only be 


by studying shorthand, 
becoming a_ secretary, 
and then working in 
the safe business district of the city, 
far from the thugs and rowdies of 
Tony’s part of the city. 

Then when she entered the class 
that evening, Helen saw a straight 
broad pair of shoulders, and a hand- 
some determined face, and she knew 
that she had found her man. 

But one evening, Helen learned 
that Officer Cahill never even knew 
that she existed. However, that same 





The Cast of Characters in 
"Dictation" 


HELEN, who studies shorthand when not 
a waitress at a lunch counter. 


DANIEL, a policeman who also is a stu- 
dent in the same class with Helen. 


TWO THUGS. 


evening she also got a chance to do 
something about it. 

He chanced into Tony’s for his 
midnight supper, after completing his 
patrol. He stared vacantly at Helen 
across the counter, while she waited 
for his order. When he took in a 
deep breath and moistened his lips 
about to speak, she said: 

“Yes, Officer Cahill,” 

Danny looked at her in surprise. 

“You,” he said, “Where have I 
seen you before?” 

It was a cruel blow for Helen, but 
she said bravely : 

“A sleuth like you should be more 
observing than that.” 

Danny smiled and Helen realized 
that she loved him more than she had 
ever dreamed possible. 

“TI know,” he answered, “you're in 
my shorthand class.” 

“Most observing then,” she cor- 
rected her previous statement. “What 
will you have?” 

“T guess in a place like this spa- 
ghetti is tops. Let’s have some.” 

“Tt is good,” admitted Helen, “I 
make it myself.” She went to the 
back and soon came back with spa- 
ghetti topped with a corona of red 
tomato sauce, and set it before him, 
placing a spoon and a fork beside it. 

Officer Cahill studied the food for 
a while and then he looked wistfully 
at Helen and said: 

“T must confess, I am not exactly 
certain of the proper technique. 
Could you show me once and for all, 
just how to roll it, and all.” 1 

How could Helen refuse anything ¢ 
She would have even fed him, if he 
had asked her. So she stirred the 
sauce into the spaghetti, twirled it ex- 
pertly about the fork, and with the 
aid of the spoon she poised the fork 
like a spear. 

Officer Cahill smiled again, and the 
temptation was overwhelming. To her 
own surprise, as well as the amaze- 
ment of Danny, she poked the fork 
into the man’s grin. He _ gulped, 
swallowed, and then smiled again. 

That thrust must have passed right 
through to Danny’s heart for after 
that he was a changed man. In class 
his attention was no longer impec- 
cable. Occasionally his eyes would 
wander across the aisle, he would 
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never linger after class with the ad- 
miring girls, and every night he 
would find no place any more spiri- 
tually, as well as physically satisfying 
than Tony’s Lunch Bar and Pizzeria. 

Finally one evening, Danny com- 
mitted one of the grossest crimes, 
abhorred by pedagogues the world 
over—he passed notes in class. They 
were in shorthand to Helen and they 
read: ; 

“What do you want to learn short- 
hand for?” 

Helen’s reply: “Because I want to 
get a job better than the one I now 
hold.” 

Officer Cahill: “You won’t need 
shorthand in your next job.” 

Helen: “You don’t know what my 
next job will be.” 

And Danny wrote back: “I do. It 
will be taking dictation from me, as 
my wife.” | 

It was a proposal and so thrilled 
was Helen that she could hardly 
write the answer. 

“Fine, but I'll do some of the 
dictating.” 

_ And when the class ended Danny 
jumped to his feet and kissed her in 
front of every one. 

“T'll do all the dictating,” and he 

kissed her again. 
_ Helen’s neck and ears were sting- 
ing, as she ran for the Pizzeria. She 
never apologized to two dark and 
sinister men who were lurking so 
near to Tony’s entrance that she ran 
headlong into them both. 

She rushed into her apron and 
when she returned to the front of the 
restaurant, she could see the men 
glaring at her through the window. 
The flashing neon sign seemed to 
twist their faces in cruel grimaces 
with every relighting. 

“T think that they are going to hold 
me up,” Tony said to Helen. “They 
have been spotting the place for a 
week now. They would have done 
it last night, but your cop friend 
came in. I guess they will try some 
more tonight.” : 

“Horrors,” thought Helen, “sup- 
pose they should shoot Danny.” And 
they surely would if they caught him 
And she knew that it was useless to 
go out. He would come while she 
was looking for him. 

The men were in no hurry, how- 
ever, and they waited until the streets 
were lonely, before they came into 
the restaurant. ; 

One was short and fat with his top- 
coat long and tight. His sleeve half 
concealed the automatic pistol that 
he carried in his hand. The other 
was taller and held his hand omin- 
ously in his pocket. 
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“We'll just take what you have in 
the cash box,” said the taller one. 
The shorter hold-up man looked fur- 
tively about. Tony went to the cash 
register, when one of the bandits 
said : 

“Wait a minute, here comes a cop.” 

It was Danny. Helen gasped. 

“Listen,” said the short thug, “pre- 
tend that nothing is happening. Get 
us coffee and we'll wait until this 
duck scrams.” 


“One false move,” said the tall 
one. The short thug stuck his hand 


into his pocket. 

When Danny entered the two men 
were seated upon the counter stools. 
They leaned over their freshly drawn 
coffee, but were attentive through the 
corners of their eyes. 

Helen hurried off to prepare 
Danny’s spaghetti. When she came 
back, she saw the bulge in both thugs’ 
pockets, and she barely smiled to her 
flance. 





ter. It was the word sign “l’’ “oo” 
meaning “look.” She forgot her 
fright, so thrilled was she with this 
cleverness. Then still stirring she 
dropped another piece which curled 
into a dipthong “ou” meaning “out.” 
The sauce was thoroughly mixed 
with the food, so that when she 
dropped the string of spaghetti form- 
ing “hold” and ‘‘up” it was brown 
and luscious. There was the mes- 
sage, “Look out, hold up,” sprawled 
across the counter. 

Danny looked at her through the 
corner of his eye, and she realized 


that he had comprehended. Then he 
dropped his knife. It seemed like a 
perfectly natural dropping. He bent 


down to pick it up, and in another in- 
stant he had the two men by the 
necks, knocking their heads together 
and disarming them. 

Helen came from behind the coun- 
ter, as proud of her cleverness as she 
was of Danny’s bravery. 





“Well,” she said, “I guess that you 
were wrong, I did have use for short- 
hand, and I did do some dictating.” 

“Shorthand,” asked Danny, “what 
do you mean?” 

‘The message I sent you that these 
crooks were here,” answered Helen. 

“Shorthand?” said Danny putting 
the cuffs on them. “I didn’t see any 
shorthand. I just knew that some- 
thing was wrong to make you nerv- 
ous enough to slop spaghetti all over 
the counter.” 


Not a Message 
But Nervousness 


“Come on Honey, give me a 
smile,” said Danny. “T’ll take you 
home tonight.” 

The thug’s hand was moving more 
threateningly. 

“That will be swell, Danny,” she 
attempted a natural voice. She was 
already stirring up his spaghetti. 

Then, holding the fork she let a 
long piece curl upon the marble coun- 
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From the March 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 








We note with interest that women’s skirts are almost as long in 1947 as they were in 
1937—in a short time the 1937 skirt length should look normal again ... There is a picture 
of Alex Massell in the Monroe advertisement. He doesn’t look a day older now, and he is 
just as enthusiastic about his model stores in the Central Commercial High School in New 
York as he was then... Doctor Colvin gave thoughtful attention to the integration of busi- 
ness education and the social studies. They still haven't been integrated, but social 
studies have taken over a lot of territory since then ... The four year colleges have gone 
a long way in accepting the work of fully recognized junior colleges. The protests of 
Ralph Johns in the Journal and others about this problem have been effective .. . Eleanor 
Skimin wrote about teaching transcription. We have another fine article by Miss Skimin 
to present our readers in the near future. It's about work simplification for teachers—a 
problem we all need to face ... Lloyd V. Douglas presented his important data on ma: 
terials and techniques in non-vocational bookkeeping. His findings and those of other 
researchers have still not taken hold in most schools. This is an article most worth re- 
reading. Look it up ... Paul Carlson announced the results of the New Orleans meeting 
of the National Association of Commercial (now Business) Teacher-Training Institutions. 
The Atlantic City meeting of this Association this February receives comment elsewhere in 
this issue . . . The publication of the Business Education Digest (now American Business 
Education) was announced ... Malcolm E. Turpin of Kearny, New Jersey accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Washington, D. C. public schools. Mr. Turpin was in the armed services 
during the war, and has now returned to the Washington school system .. . The appoint- 
ment of McKee Fisk to Oklahoma A and M was announced. Dr. Fisk has since been in 
charge of business education at Womens College, Greensboro, N. C.; in the Veterans 
Administration in charge of clerical and business training, and is now editor of business 
education texts with McGraw-Hill. 
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Pay Dividends 


HERE are probably very few busi- 

ness men today who do not recog- 
nize the importance of letters in the 
transaction of the nation’s business. 
jt has been estimated that 80 to 90 
percent of today’s business is carried 
on through the mails. This should 
certainly prove that letters are impor- 
fant in terms of dollars and cents. In 
view of these facts it is all the more 
surprising that so little attention is 
paid to the improvement of the letters 
which are used. Still business goes 
on using outmoded letter forms. In 
the flood of letters which pours into 
the mails every day there are far 
more poor letters than good ones. 

It is probable that the chief reason 
for the poor quality of most business 
letters is the lack of training of those 
entrusted with the writing and dic- 





iation of these letters. It seems par- 
ticularly difficult for most writers to 
begin and end a letter effectively. Yet 
the beginning and the ending of a 
letter are the positions of greatest 
emphasis. Properly used, the first 
and last paragraphs can do more than 
any other part of the letter to put 
a message across to the reader. 


Importance of the First 
Paragraph 


The first paragraph must be in- 
teresting enough to induce the reader 
to read the remainder of the letter. 
All too many letters fail to survive 
the reading of this first paragraph. 
A busy man may merely glance at 
the beginning of a letter and, if he 
sees nothing there to interest him or 
capture his attention, he may not 
bother to read further. The letter 
goes into the wastebasket. 

When the writer starts out with 
along discussion of things already 
known to the reader, or with one of 
those outmoded, trite openings like 
“Yours of the 16th ult. received and 
contents duly noted,” he is missing 
an opportunity to make a favorable 
first impression on the reader. First 
impressions are just as important in 
judging letters as in judging people. 
In the opening sentences is the op- 
portunity to make an original, at- 
tention-arresting statement which will 
at once arouse interest and lead natu- 
rally into the rest of. the letter. 
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Good Letter Openings and Closings 


by Donald V. Allgeier 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


For example, the first step in a 
sales letter is to gain attention. This 
does not mean that the securing of 
the reader’s attention should wait un- 
til the second paragraph. That may 
be too late. The place to put attention- 
getting material is in the very begin- 
ning, instead of using an introduction 
or a_ stereotyped opening to lead 
gradually up to the subject. The same 
principle applies equally well to other 
types of letters. It may be necessary 
to refer to a previous letter, but this 
reference should be brief and should 
be subordinated to the main thing the 
writer has to say. 


Points to Remember About 
First Paragraph 

If the letter is in reply to another, 
whatever action is being taken on the 
matter referred to in the first letter 
should be brought out, right at the 
start. If the letter begins with some 
action in the reader’s favor, his at- 
tention and interest will be easily 
aroused. Whatever “good news” the 
letter writer has to offer should never 
be saved till the end of the letter. It 
belongs at the beginning. 

It is always harder to begin some- 
thing than it is to carry it on after 
it is once started. There is a certain 
amount of inertia to be overcome. 
Probably it is this inertia which in- 
duces the writer to “warm up” before 
actually beginning what he wants to 
say. A little planning in advance and, 
perhaps, the jotting down of notes or 
the making of an outline, will make 
it just as easy to start out with a 
strong, interesting statement. If a 
person knows in advance what he 
wants to say, he can start right in to 
say it without beating around the 
bush. 

This may sound like a lot of ma- 
terial for the first paragraph. It need 
not be. One or two sentences will 
usually suffice to deal with all the 
points mentioned. And the effect of 
such a beginning will be much greater 
than that of the old-fashioned open- 
ing, which may be traditional but 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be considered functional. Cer- 
tainly such an important position 
should be given over to an important 
idea ; one which will further the pur- 
pose of the letter. 





the 


from 
writing at 
the University of Oklahoma will help 
to make the foregoing point clear. 
In one instance, students were asked 


Perhaps an example 
writer’s classes in letter 


to write a letter in response to a re- 
quest for a free advertising booklet. 
The problem was to state, in the 
most positive and friendly way pos- 
sible, the fact that the supply of 
booklets was exhausted and to 
promise a copy when the next print- 
ing was received. 

One student began his letter, “We 
have your letter of October 18, in 
which you request a copy of our 
publication, 4 New Way to Heat 
Your Home. In reply, I regret to state 
that the supply of these booklets is 
exhausted.” Finally, in his last para- 
graph, he brought out the fact that 
the book would be sent later. 

There are many obvious faults in 
this paragraph. It is trite, wordy, 
negative, and repeats things already 
known to the reader. In striking con- 
trast was this opening, contributed 
by another student: 

“We greatly appreciate your in- 
terest in the ‘Infra-lectric’ heater. 
Your copy of A New Way to Heat 
Your Home will reach you in a week 
or two—just as soon as the printers 
catch up with the unprecedented de- 
mand. Meanwhile we are sending you 
some other literature describing this 
revolutionary new heater in detail.” 

This opening paragraph achieves a 
much better effect by using positive 
expressions and keeping foremost the 
action being taken in favor of the 
reader. 


Endings Even More Important 


Even more important to the suc- 
cess of a letter than its beginning is 
its closing. Yet many letters are per- 
mitted to trail off into weak parti- 
cipial expressions, as if the writer 
did not know when or how to stop. 

All other things being equal, the 
last thing read will remain longest 
and strongest in the reader’s mind. 
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This simple principle of psychology 
should lead the writer to place the 
thought he wishes most to emphasize 
in the last paragraph. 

The last paragraph should contain 
the “clincher,” as it would be called 
in a sales letter. That is, the letter 
should end with a statement of the 
action the writer wishes the reader 
to take, if any. A definite, strong 
statement is called for. Some may 
feel that such an ending will seem 
blunt and discourteous. However, 
this need not be the case. The ending 
can be courteous and still be so stated 
as to leave no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to what is wanted. A proper 
build-up in the letter will also help 
in preventing such an ending from 
seeming uncivil. 

Of course, there are some business 
letters which do not require action 
on the part of the reader. However, 
even then, the letter should end with 
a definite statement, rather than trail- 
ing off into a weak and archaic ex- 
pression of the “Hoping to hear from 
vou soon, I remain” variety. Such 
endings are the weakest which can be 
used and should be discarded entirely. 


Use Last Paragraph for 
Emphasis 

I’ven though one may have already 
made his request in the body of the 
letter, he should repeat it at the end 
for emphasis. Naturally, it should 
be repeated in different words, but it 
will gain emphasis, both from the 
repetition and from its position. 

How much stronger an impression 
is left by a statement such as “May 
we have your reply at once in the en- 
closed envelope” than the trailing ex- 
pression mentioned above. Correspon- 
dents are missing a bet in not fol- 
lowing the policy of leaving the 
reader with an exact impression of 
what he is expected to do. 

The two contrasting illustrations 
of letter closings which follow speak 
for themselves. Both were used on 
the same sales letter problem. 

(1) “We shall be glad to give you 
further information about our pro- 
duct at your request. 

In conclusion, may I state that we 
are always at your service? We 
exist to help you. Please let us hear 
from you soon.” 

(2) “If you introduce the Barrett 
Pen in St. Louis you are sure to be- 
come just as enthusiastic about it as 
we are. However, the best way to 
show you that this is true is to send 
you a shipment—without any obli- 
gation, whatsoever. 

Just return the enclosed business 
reply card and we will rush your 
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shipment of one hundred _blotless 
Barrett Pens for thirty days’ free 
trial. Won’t you do it right now?” 


Correction of Letter Faults 
Not Difficult 


One of the experts in the field of 
correspondence, Alta Gwinn Saun- 
ders, has said that the reason for 
stereotyped openings and closings of 
letters may be that most people begin 
to dictate a letter before they begin 
to concentrate and continue to write 
when they have nothing left to say.* 
This statement is worthy of the care- 
ful consideration of all who have 
occasion to write business letters. 

Carelessness, indifference, and 
haste, then, cause most of the poorly- 
written letters. The solution is not 
difficult. A little more attention to 
letters on the part of executives and a 
little planning in advance on the 


* Saunders, Alta Gwinn, Effective Business Eng- 
lish, Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936, p. 73. 
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LAKE SCENE 


By Wilma Dieckmann 
Keyesport High School, Keyesport, Illinois 


bood 


Proper placement of black and white spaces together with the excellent 
choice of characters give this design the appearance of a pen-and-ink etching. 
Characters and letters used were A, 2, parentheses, and underscore. Besides the 
use of the variable line spacer, it was necessary to turn the paper at various 


angles in order to get the proper effect. 





This is one of the entries submitted in the Eighth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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Why Blame 


the Beginner? 





by Dorothy C. Finkelhor 


Business Training College 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Wy ES, I know, but a beginner is of 

Y very little use to me.” Recognize 
it? In my twenty years of dealings 
with employers big and small, I have 
had dinned into my tired ears over 
and over again that phrase. Some- 
times it is said impatiently, sometimes 
petulantly, sometimes — unctiously, 
sometimes sadly. This verbal crutch 
has been used by businessmen in such 
a pat and automatic way that I be- 
came concerned as to what vile in- 
jury a beginning office worker who 
left my school ostensibly  well- 
equipped could have done to business. 
I found out—nothing! The results of 
my survey have often tempted me to 
crack back, “Look, employer, you 
don’t need that crutch, you need a 
major operation.” Since this is out 
of the question and purely in the 
realm of delightful things I have 
never done, I have instead come to a 
set of conclusions that may resolve 
the issue more diplomatically. 


Why Employers Dislike Employing 
the Inexperienced 


My survey proved to me two prin- 
cipal reasons: inability on the part of 
the employee to take instruction and 
the apparent lack of responsibility ex- 
hibited. Remember, of course, this 
was from the employer’s report. | 
was somewhat puzzled by this conten- 
tion on the part of the majority of 
employers polled, for I had prided 
myself on the fact that my graduates 
were not placed in responsible posi- 
tions unless they had demonstrated by 
their work and conduct at school 
that they possessed just these qualifi- 
cations. Obviously my graduate was 
no longer the self-assured, capable of- 
fice worker she had been trained to 
be. Why? 

My study, “The Occupational Ad- 
justments of Beginning Office Work- 
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ers,” revealed that 75 per cent of the 
beginning office workers received job 
instruction from fellow employees ; 31 
per cent from the employer, himself ; 
18 per cent from a supervisor; 15 
per cent from a catch-as-catch-can 
system, and only 7 per cent from a 
definite manual of instructions. 
While a well-established office policy 
where a person leaving has the re- 
sponsibility of training the beginner 
would seem the logical medium to 
reduce friction and increase ef- 
ficiency, such has not always been 
the happy effect. Instead, it has often 
been the very cause of difficulty. A 
beginner who is dependent for in- 
struction on that person very often 
has for a teacher a much harassed 
individual who is trying to tie up the 
loose ends of a job while giving the 
instruction. The beginner, verv 
often confused by hasty instructions, 
takes on her duties without the 
knowledge the employer thinks she 
has. Or if the older employee does 
ground the beginner thoroughly in 
the duties, frequently it is at the ex- 
pense of office efficiency during the 
period of transition. Thus, the new- 
comer often is criticized for slipshod 
work over which she had no control. 
Let me quote one beginner’s com- 
plaint: 

“Today was my first day on the 
job. It is very complicated. The 
fellow who had it before me is so 
busy he can hardly eat. The man 
who is to teach me is busy. The 
new job gets worse and worse.” 


Knowledge and Training Skill 
Not Identical 


Although a person may know his 
subject well, as educators we know 
that not everyone is qualified to give 
adequate instruction. Too often the 


older employee in charge of instruct- 
ing the beginner will detail merely 
her own interpretation of the job. 
As illustrated by another beginner in 
her record: 


“When I began my present job a 
little under a year ago, Jane, who 
broke me in, said that my new boss 
didn’t like semicolons; so I studi- 
ously avoided using them until one 
day he dictated one to me. This 
struck my curiosity so | asked him 
whether the rule was true. This he 
laughingly denied and also com- 
mented that he seldom saw a semi- 
colon in an incoming letter. He 
said that he supposed that this was 
because stenographers weren't fa- 
miliar with the rules governing 
forms of punctuation.” 

Too many times the charge by em- 
ployers that new employees lack a 
sense of responsibility grows out of a 
haphazard set-up in the office. Take 
the case of one stenographer | sent to 
work for a large firm: 

“Mr. P. had a letter and a specifi- 
cation that he wanted written. He 
came out and gave them to me just 
as I got the paper for Mr. Y.’s let- 
ter in the typewriter. As he started 
back to his own office he noticed 
that I had not ripped Mr. Y.’s out 
of the machine and inserted his. 
He said: “I suppose you are going 
to do half a dozen letters for Mr. 
Y. and let mine go.” I explained 
the circumstances but apparently 
not well enough because shortly 
after that when Mr. Y. called 
me into his office and began 
talking, Mr. P. took his letter and 
sent it to the public stenographet 
next door. Of course, | was much 
disturbed about this; but there was 
nothing I could do except push Mr. 
Y. on the head and tell him to stop 
talking and allow me to get a little 
work done. After all, I can’t help 
it when Mr. Y. gets into one of his 
talking moods. Another thing, Mr. 
Y. gave me his letters before Mr. 
P. gave me his; in fact, I had al- 
ready started on Mr. Y.’s. The 
general rule around the office is 
first come, first served. Mr. P. 
gave me a sulky “Good morning.” 
I saw a copy of the letters done by 
the public stenographer. They were 
terrible, which was a little com- 
fort.” 

Lack of a sense of responsibility ? 
Rather, I would say, an understand- 
able condition arising from the petu- 
lance and friction between two super- 
visors. Another beginner, beset by 
the trials of office malpractice, had 
the following to recommend: 

“If an employer would only have a 
conference with a new employee 
and give her an idea of his likes 
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and particularly his dislikes, per- 
sonal and otherwise, it will prob- 
ably make adjusting much _ less 
difficult. As it is, unless she can 
pick up some help from office gos- 
sip, she can only work by the trial- 
and-error method, and even then 
she can never be quite sure her de- 
ductions are correct.” 


Too Many Cooks? 


Unfortunately, for the beginner, 
there are offices in which as many as 
three supervisors will have, collec- 
tively, enough work for one girl to 
accomplish and, under normal condi- 
tions, not have that amount individu- 
ally. A peak period, when all three 
bosses are busy, might produce an 
emotional upset in the new worker 
which is not, as many employers say, 
a lack of responsibility, but merely 
the result of overloading. 
wrote: 

“IT had just finished Mr. T’s. let- 
ters left over from yesterday and 
started on Mr. B’s. I could feel the 
tears coming, as I had so much 
copy work to do in connection with 
the letters,” 


One girl 


What Can be Done in the 
Schools? 


Obviously we cannot undertake to 
train employers ; we cannot tell them 
to change their ways of doing busi- 
ness; we cannot reorganize their of- 
fices to rid them of inefficient prac- 
tices. But we can do this: we can con- 
tinue to teach and train our students 
in the mastery of those tangible duties 
we know exist in business—a_thor- 
ough grounding in shorthand, typing 
and transcribing skills. We can con- 
tinue to assure them that they might 
find a hundred different ways to per- 
form the eight hundred-odd clerical 
jobs existing in the modern office. We 
can continue to stress and impress the 
fact that their personalities are even 
more important than their mechan- 
ical skills. We cannot give, naturally, 
sufficient training in the specialized 
fields of medicine, law, or engineering 
to satisfy every need or demand of 
those specific fields. We can, how- 
ever, make the student aware of a 
responsibility to familiarize himself 
as closely as possible through the 
medium of textbooks and other refer- 
ence sources to the nature of the 
particular office in which he has ac- 
cepted a position. Many offices use 
vocabularies peculiar to their own 
business and the student might well 
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spend the time between the accept- 
ance of the job and the actual report- 
ing for work in learning this vocab- 
ulary. 

But above all, we must drive home 
to our students the fact that the big- 
gest bogey on the first job will be 
that great unknown factor—how does 
the boss want it done? If we could 
tell them this, we would. Unfortu- 
nately, the beginner must find it out 
for himself. A noticeable difference 
between an experienced worker and a 
beginner lies in the fact that the 
former knows definitely that she can- 
not be aware of the individual idio- 
syncrasies of a new employer. But 
she realizes that the best method of 
finding out is also the most simple. 
Ask him. Too many young persons, 
fighting their way through that first 
morning on a job, actually tremble at 
the thought of talking to the boss. 
They forget he is just somebody’s 
father in his Sunday suit. But as one 
girl, who had adjusted herself very 
quickly to ascertaining exactly how 
the boss wanted things done, said of 
venturing her first query: “I just 
thought how silly he’d look in his 
kitchen helping his wife with the 
dinner dishes. You’d be surprised 
how human he seemed.” 


What Help Can Teachers Give? 


We must drill into teachers the 
necessity of encouraging student 
questions in the classroom. Drive 


home the fact to the student thet the 
question was devised as the surest 
way of getting information. ‘rue, 
there will be a minority in every 
classroom which will try the teacher's 
patience by asking questions _ the 
answers to which have just been thor- 
oughly and painstakingly explained, 
3ut it will be a minority. Most o! the 
questions, you will find, will be re. 
lated to the subject matter even if 
only in a vague sort of way. ‘I hese 
must be answered by the teacher with 
patience, kindness, and, I stress this, 
with authority. The habit of asking 
questions when something is not 
quite clear must become, for the good 
office worker, highly automatic. [Don’t 
permit the teacher to assume the atti- 
tude of the proud parent who was 
driving with his son alongside a rail- 
road right-of-way : 

“Papa,” said the boy, “‘what 
makes the locomotive smoke ?” 


“Smoke? Well, the well, it 
just smokes.” 
A few minutes later: “Papa, 


how do they get the water into 
those tanks ?” 

“What tanks? Oh, those? Well, 
they just fill them up every morn- 
ing.” 

Sonny was silent for the next 
few minutes as Papa watched him 
at the car window. “Son,” he 
finally said, “just keep asking me 
questions. That’s the only way you 
will learn.” 








CROWDS VISIT OLD EDISON LABORATORY 


The above picture of the visitors waiting to get into the old Edison Laboratory in West 
Orange, New Jersey, during the celebration of the Edison Centennial last month tells better 
than words the interest displayed in this event. 
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\VE you ever heard that neat 
H little slogan, “Publish or per- 
ish”? It has a double meaning. 

To college teachers it is a cliché 
that describes an irksome policy of 
their institutions: before winning a 
promotion in professorial rank can- 
didates for chairs must demonstrate 
their ability to contribute to the pro- 
fessional thought of their fields. This 
means speaking or writing; so a large 
proportion of the ideas we hear at 
conventions and read in magazines 
come from college folks. 

To editors, however, the publish- 
or-perish admonition has a different 
meaning: that ideas which are not 
published soon perish. To them, ideas 
are the most precious things in the 





world, and they know them to be the 
most perishable. Blossoming  sud- 
denly, they bloom brilliantly for a 
moment or a day or a week. Then 
they fade and perish ignominiously 
and fruitlessly unless they are safely 
planted on paper where, for ever and 
ever, they can restimulate us and our 
colleagues and our readers. 


An editor begs for ideas. He 
haunts conventions, listening for 
them. He reads other magazines, 


prowling for them. He pours over 
manuscripts, continuously searching 
for them. And when he finds one, 
he exults and shouts and goes to tre- 
mendous ends to get its owner to 
tailor its expression in exactly the 
right words for his readership. 

“Well, look,’ I hope you are say- 
ing. “I get ideas. Dozens of them. 
And they’re just as good as the ones 
I read in magazines, too.” 

You do? What sort of ideas? 

“Oh,” you say, “about things that 
happen in my own classroom 
answer I’d like to yell back at some 
of these know-it-all authors . . . what 
I learned in that survey I made... 
errors I found in textbooks. Oh, all 
sorts of things.” 

And why don’t you write these 
ideas for publication ? 

No, it is not that you are too busy ; 
all the prolific writers are fantasti- 





Even a perfectly prepared page’ of a manu- 

script must carry many notations when it 

goes to the printer: instructions about type 

size, length of printing line, footnotes, leading 
(extra spaces), and so on. 
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Publish or Perish the Thought 


by Alan C. Lloyd 


Managing Editor 
The Business Education World 


cally busy. Let me answer for you: 
you feel that there are mysterious 
barriers that would keep your ideas 
off the printed pages. 

Good! That brings us to our real 
topic: how to express your ideas so 
that they will be accepted for publica- 
tion in professional magazines. 
First, there are standard mechanics. 

Really, there are two sets of me- 
chanics. The first should already be 
familiar to business teachers: the 
manuscript rules that are published in 
every self-respecting typing textbook. 

Nowadays an editor takes it for 
granted that manuscripts will be 
typewritten, will be double spaced, 


will be documented with complete 


footnotes, will be page-numbered, 
will be fastened by a paper clip (not 
a staple!), and will be an exact ex- 
pression of what you mean to say. 

But here’s a tip that is not in the 
book: to make an editor exultant, 
give him wide, wide, wide margins. 
You see, an editor scribbles innumer- 
able mystic instructions to his printer, 
like “10/11 Cas x L&SC Ital,” in 
half a dozen variations on each page, 
and these notations take a lot of mar- 
gin space. Too, wide margins make 
it easy for the editor to indicate 
changes of words without retyping 
your pages. So give him margins of 
1'4 to 2 inches on all four sides! 

The second batch of mechanics are 
niceties that mark the professional 
from the amateur. Magazine manu- 
scripts that are submitted voluntarily 
(laconically called “slush” in the 
trade, but sorely needed) should al- 
ways be accompanied by: a stamped 
and addressed envelope ior returning 
the manuscript ; an exact word count ; 
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, If you cannot accept the manuscript, 
please return it soon in the enclosed envelope. P, 
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and a covering letter something like 
this— 


Dear Managing Editor: 


| recently completed some research 
and experience in teaching personal-use 
typing. Because some of the things | 
have learned may be of unique interest 
to your readers, | am submitting a 
manuscript for you to consider for pub- 
lication. 


If you wish to accept the manuscript, 
| will be willing for you to make such 
editorial changes, including a change 
of title, as you feel would improve reader 
interest or adapt the material more 
suitably to your pages. 


If you cannot accept the manuscript, 
please return it soon in the enclosed 
envelope. Your criticism is invited. 


Cordially yours, 


Editors like permission to make 
changes. They have to make some, 
invariably ; so they like permission to 
ease their consciences. Titles? It is 
rare that an author ascribes one that 
is exactly long enough and in the 
right tone of the magazine. If you 
give the editor freedom with altera- 
tions, he thinks, “Ah, this soul has 
published before. He understands 
my problems!” 

One last mechanic: when you in- 
clude statistical tables with your 
manuscript, study the column width 
of the magazine. Type is not elastic.* 
Second, there are markets. 

Before we look at markets, how- 
ever, let’s interrupt long enough to 
suggest a common denominator for 
this discussion. Let’s assume that 
you are excited about personal-use 
typing. You have followed up your 
prewar graduates and your study in- 
dicates (amazingly!) that all those 
who took typing for personal use 
made honor grades in college because 
they typed their term papers. More- 
over, your present scholars are 
knocking down the typing-room door 
because they want to take personal- 
use typing. You don’t like some of 
the nasty comments that you’ve read, 
like “Personal-use typing is a sub- 
standard course,” and tidbits like that. 
In other words, you’ve a lot to say 
about the subject and want a chance 
to say it. 

Now, in view of your interests, 
let’s get back to “markets.” 

It is rare that an editor finds a 
perfect expression of a fine idea, the 
kind that makes him shout, “Wow! 
This is what I’ve been looking for!” 
So there is a theoretical market in 
= For a more detailed description of mechanics, 
send to The Business Education World, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for a free copy 
of the newly published B.E.W. Service Booklet 
No. 25: “Suggestions to Authors on the Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts,’”? by E. Lillian Hutchinson, 


Production Editor of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 
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every magazine. But note this: it ts 
not the same market; it is not a ques- 
tion of, “If Herb won’t publish it, 
Harmon or AI will.” 

Each editor has a mental image of 
what he fondly dreams is his Mr. 
Typical Reader. The editor tailors 
his magazine, selects his articles, 
dresses them up, all for Mr. T. R. 
After all, Mr. T. R. loyally renews 
his subscriptions because he gets what 
he wants. If he doesn’t get it, he 
doesn’t renew. 

Accordingly, each magazine is dif- 
ferent, and the difference shows in 
every issue. Some magazines are 
academic, like School Review. Some 
simply promote teachers’ organiza- 
tions, like your state educational 
journal. Some are chatty, like the 
Gregg News Letter; others tend to be 
challenging and definitive (Clearing 
House) (Journal of Business Edu- 
cation). Some are slanted somewhat 
toward particular groups: school ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers 
(Balance Sheet), or office workers 
(Business Girl); or a group of stu- 
dents, as researchers (.V.B.E. Quar- 
terly) or shorthand pupils (Pitman 
Journal and Gregg Writer). 

These T. R. points of view 
(slants) are basic to the success of 
each magazine. They are not ex- 
clusive, of course; but your manu- 
script will get double consideration if 
it rings the T. R. bell in the editor’s 
mind. 

Before you begin to write, then, 
you should glance through a few 
issues of your target journal to de- 
termine for yourself the type of ar- 
ticle it would most likely entertain. 
First, just read titles to see what 
topics the magazine likes to talk 
about. Then read a sampling to see 
its tone of voice: to whom do the ar- 
ticles talk? do they talk specifically 
or academically? do they lean on 
footnotes and graphs or on pictures? 
do they say “I” or “you” or the “the 
teacher” or “we?” Take the measure 
of the magazine! 

(And while you are analyzing, ob- 
serve who advertises in the maga- 
zine! Editors will not publish articles 
that are virtually advertisements, ex- 
cept in house organs [free maga- 
zines]; but, on the other hand, editors 
will not publish articles that cut the 
throat of an advertiser, either.) 

It won’t take you long to deter- 
mine what the editor is looking for, 
and what his picture of Mr. T. R. 
must be. Now, in view of your ap- 
praisal, examine your idea to see 
which aspect of it would interest 
him. And that brings us to point 
three. 

Third, know how to slant your 
ideas. 


It might seem obvious to you, in 
view of the foregoing, that what yoy 
write should be appropriate to ‘the 
magazine to which you send your 
manuscript. But, as any editor wil] 
tell you, apparently it isn’t obvious, 
Half the manuscripts he reccives 
have no slant at all; they are cold- 
blooded copies of prefaces of text- 
books — elementary, repetitive, and 
silently ignoring the source of in- 
spiration. Many, many of his manv- 
scripts are term papers. Slanted for 
a special editor (the professor who 
required it), they are rarely suited 
without considerable alteration ty 
the reader-concept of magazine edi- 
tors. 

The manuscript, however, _ that 
brings tears to an editor is the paper 
with a butchered idea. It has a 
gripping title: “Errors in Typing 
Texts”; it has a thrilling, promise- 
ful lead sentence: “An examination 
of 12 typing texts revealed 413 in- 
structional errors”; but the author 
drops the ball. The editor gradually 
gets his breath as he realizes the 
writer has submitted an ode about 
the need for better editing in text- 
books instead of a roaring revelation 
of the 413 errors. 

Now you see why we recommend 
studying a magazine before sub- 
mitting an article to it: glancing 
through its pages ought to suggest to 
you slants to use and slants to avoid. 

Let’s look at our personal-use ideas 
again, and see what slants we could 
develop: 

School Review: “A Statistical Re- 
port on the Achievement of College 
Students Who Learned Typing in 
High School” 

Clearing House: “They Want to 
Type!” 

Balance Sheet: “Outline of a Pro- 
gram in Personal-Use Typing” 

Nebraska State Journal: “Survey 
of Personal-Use Typing Courses in 
Nebraska High Schools” 

Scholastic: “You Learn 
When You Learn to Type” 

Rowe Budget: ‘“Personal-Use Typ- 
ing in a Business-Use Typing Text’ 


Enelish 


Journal of Business Education: “A 
Defense of Personal-Use Typing” or 
“Can We Justify Personal-Use Typ- 
ing?” 

N.B.E. Quarterly: “Standards in 

Personal-Use Typing” 

You see, once you know the nature 
of the magazine, you can pick slants 
out of the air, easily, just by pictur- 
ing the reader-concept of the editor. 

Now let’s go on to the hardest 
part: the actual composition of the 
manuscript. 
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Fourth, there is a way of saying it. 

If you have any idea that profes- 
sional writing is fancy stuff, is full of 
pedagogic terminology, is formal and 
stiff and packed with compound-com- 
plex sentences, you’re just jousting 


with windmills. Unfortunately, too 
much professional writing is fanci- 
ful and stilted and dissertational ; but 
you probably don’t know it because 
you and I won’t read that kind of 
writing; and we don’t aspire to write 
that kind of reading. 

Good writing is plain writing. Its 
tone is conversational, because the 
qualities of conversation (clarity, 
liveliness, pungency, pointedness) are 
the qualities we want in what we 
read. Good writing is simply teaching 
on paper. It is easy if you explain 
your ideas as you do to your classes : 
slangily, conversationally, and idio- 
matically. 

And because writing is teaching, 
one of its characteristics is organiza- 
tion of thought. I guess there’s no 
way around it: you have to outline 
your manuscript, or the editor will 
send it back to you, and in effect, ask 
you to do so. 

At the risk of hearing mutterings 
about ‘“‘practice what you preach,” let 
us set down a formula: 

1. When you have got the slant in 
mind, write the title. (It does not 
matter that the editor probably won't 
use it; it serves to integrate your 
thinking.) Write that title down on 
paper, in big all-capital letters. 

2. Now, way down at the bottom 
of the sheet, write a red-hot state- 
ment that you expect to end up with, 
like, “In view of such clamor for per- 
sonal-use typing, can a publicly sup- 
ported institution legally refuse to of- 
fer such a course?” 

3. You have the top and bottom; so 
outline the steps between. Start with 
a bold statement—such as, “It is 
about time that business educators 
found out that there is something in 


of your first draft left, you either 
didn’t write as fully as you ought to 
have or you haven’t trimmed it 
enough. 

When you are sure you have it 
down to the veriest meat, imagine 
what the Reader's Digest would do in 
condensing your manuscript to its 
pages—and perform that operation 
anew yourself. 

There—now you have an article. 
It is in a clear, conversational style. 
It is as brief as it can be. It has an 
idea in it, and the idea is slanted to 
excite the readers of a particular 
magazine. 





You have just one more job to do: 
let it grow cold for a week; then 
have someone read it aloud to you. 
If it passes the test of someone else’s 


reading aloud, it certainly should 
click on an editorial desk. Send it in! 

Yes, it is as easy as that. So dig 
out that new grading scale of yours— 
the one you buried in the filing cabi- 
net; slant that community survey or 
the report of your research; put 
down on paper that fighting talk you 
made last week at the teachers’ as- 
sociation meeting ; evaluate that trick 
device you rigged up in the office- 
machine lab; make a list of the good 
programs your club has on Thursday 
afternoons, and find out what makes 
them good; get your ideas ready for 
publication—and then publish them. 

Here’s that bottom - of - the - page 
clincher: Remember that it is the 
publishing of ideas that keeps maga- 
zines—and editors—from perishing, 
too! 


BUSINESS MUST PARTICIPATE 
IN TRAINING 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing touches that the teacher cannot 
give the students in the classroom. 
(a) Bringing into the classroom 
as much of your office procedures 
and forms as is practical. 
(b) Assisting in organizing and 
maintaining a cooperative, part- 
time training program. 
(c) Continuing instructions on the 
job, with special emphasis upon 
dead-line and sustained quantity 
performance according to your 
standards. 
(d) Cooperate with the schools 
in evaluating progress of graduates 
in your employ. 


The door is always open for edu- 
cators to attend meetings of manage- 
ment groups. It is an excellent way 
for educators to keep their finger 
on the pulse of trends in the world 
of business. 

Business, industry and the school 
are continually organizing their pro- 
grams so that they may work in closer 
cooperation with each other. As this 
spirit of cooperation grows each will 
understand more clearly the respon- 
sibilities of the other, and develop 
programs which will increase the 
employability of high school gradu- 
ates in the business field. 


this world beside job-getting’—and bs oon acess emi amd ao 


then literally outline your entire ar- 
ticle. Be sure that every part of the 
outline is tied up to both the top and 
the bottom entries on your page. 

4. Start talking on paper, just fol- 
lowing your outline the way you do 
a lesson plan. 

Now this formula has one hazard: 
if you have a habit of rambling when 
you talk, you will say too much, too 
often. So your next step is to go 
through what you have written and 
delete every paragraph that does not 
contribute to both the top and the bot- 
tom of your outline ; substitute a two- 
syllable word for every three-syllable 
one; and condense every possible 
phrase to an adjective, every clause 
toa phrase. If you have over half 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How can we enrich our high 
school bookkeeping course? 


—_> —_—-> —_> 


—_> —_-> > 
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Wrapping and Shipping are Important 


UR students need to know more 

about wrapping and _ packing 
merchandise. Haven’t we all, at one 
time or another, had to wrap a pack- 
age? The difficulty of wrapping and 
tieing is only too evident. However, 
the schools do not prepare students to 
enter initial positions as wrappers and 
shipping clerks even though the dif- 
ficulties inyolved are known. 

Conferences and discussions with 
several business managers about the 
education students received in the 
business courses offered by the secon- 
dary schools result in frequent re- 
quests that schools ‘‘Please teach the 
student how to wrap and ship a pack- 
age.” 

Martin Untenberg of Mason Sta- 
tionary Products, Inc., New York 
City, deplores the lack of knowledge 
possessed by the inexperienced ship- 
ping clerk or packer, resulting in loss 
due to damaged merchandise being 
returned by customers. 

“Many of the packages leaving the 
factory at Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
arrive in New York with the cord or 
strappings loosened, resulting in loss 
of merchandise in transit,” comments 
Claire Erlichman of Leybro Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. 

“If only the paper and cord would 
remain around the box of candy until 
I get home rather than having the 
candy spill after several minutes’ 
walk from the shop,” is a remark fre- 
quently heard. 

“Don’t clerks know how to wrap a 
package so that it will be convenient 
to carry?” asks a shopper. 

How may teachers of secretarial 
and clerical practice enable the stu- 
dents to meet the demands of busi- 
ness by preparing them to adequately 
fill the jobs of wrappers or shipping 
clerks ? 

The clerical practice or secretarial 
practice course (as the case may be) 
would be an ideal place to include 
wrapping and shipping as a unit of 
instruction. Based on the suggestions 
of the business managers, the content 
of a four week series should include: 

I. Materials used: 

A. gummed tapes of various 
widths 

B. corrugated paper 

C. cartons of various sizes (in- 
cluding setting-up) 

D. boxes 

E. labels 

F. tissue paper 

H. twine 
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II. Techniques of packing: 

A. fragile material 

B. heavy material 

C. light material 

D. bulky material 

I. material for export  ship- 
ment 

F. material for 
port 


water trans- 


III. Ways of packing merchandise 
using the best methods and the 


least amount of time and 

energy: 

A. techniques for handling 
tapes 

B. techniques for handling 
cartons 

C. techniques for handling 
excelsior, cotton waste, 


paper stripping, etc. 





Instruction Materials and Equipment. 


IV. Use of basic forms necessary 
for making shipments: 
A. bills of lading 
B. shipping memoranda 
C. postal insurance books 


Materials and equipment used dur- 
ing the series of instruction may be 
as elaborate as conditions permit. 
However, the basic materials to be 
provided should include: 

I. Gummed tapes (one and three 
inch widths). 

II. Tape ejector machines. 


III. Cartons, including those meas- 
uring ninety-nine and one-half 
inches in length and girth com- 
bined, thirty-six inch cartons, 
folders, etc. The cartons 
should not be ready for use, 
but should be set-up by the stu- 
dents as part of the work of 
the course. 


IV. Boxes ranging from the one 
pound candy box size to the 
size large enough to hold a 
man’s coat. 

V. Labels, including those marked 
fragile, glass, insured, parcel 
post, export, made in U.S.A, 
Cr. 

VI. Excelsior, paper stripping, and 

cotton waste. 

Pads of bills of lading, ship- 

ing memoranda, postal insur- 

ance firm forms, etc. 


VII. 


As should all business courses, a 
course of this nature cannot be purely 
theoretical. The teacher will need 
supplementary instruction in the va- 
rious techniques of handling the re- 
quired materials as well as in the spe- 
cial methods of teaching he must use. 
The head of the shipping depart- 
ment of a large firm in the com- 
munity should be the person from 
whom the teacher will get his basic 
instruction. Working in the ship- 
ping department for several days 
would be excellent practice for the 
teacher of wrapping and_ shipping. 
The teacher must be able to practice 
what he preaches. 

The knowledges, in addition to 
those specifically taught, that the 
teacher must impart to the students 
should include: 

I. Accuracy: 

A. in packing just what 1s 
asked for in each order. 

B. in filling out the correct 
forms. 

II. Neatness: 

A. neat, legible handwriting 
for the forms which must 
be filled in by hand. 

B. neat wrapping of the indi- 
vidual articles for each car- 
ton. 

C. neat taping, tieing, and 
wrapping of the carton. 


III. Organization: 
A. of material to be shipped. 
B. of shipping department. 


IV. Speed: 
A. in organization of material 
to be shipped. 
B. in wrapping and tieing. 
C. in determining routing. 
To supplement his knowledge and 
to aid him in teaching this very im- 
portant unit of secretarial or clerical 
practice, the teacher would be able to 
use the following: 


1. Demonstrations: 
A. by visiting shipping clerks 
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particularly adept at each 
of the ways of packing 
merchandise. 

B. by representatives of pack- 
ing supply manufacturers. 
by routing clerks. 


||. Visual aids: 

A. motion pictures. 

B. photographs. 

C. catalogues from manufac- 
turers and distributors of 
wrapping and shipping ma- 
terials. 


The use of unit work sheets for 
students working in groups of two 
or three would be useful. Of course, 
preparation of these work sheets will 
take considerable time but the results 
attained from the use of adequate in- 
structional material will be well 
worth while. Two or three students 
will work well in each group. One stu- 
dent alone may not be able to see his 
mistakes and difficulties. The teacher, 
in addition to giving a brief lesson on 
each aspect of wrapping and shipping 
to the entire group of not more than 
fifteen students, should be able to 
spend at least ten or fifteen minutes 
with each group daily. 

Previously it was mentioned that 
the course should be taught for four 
weeks. This is possible when the ro- 
tation plan of clerical or secretarial 
practice is used. However, some 
schools may find it convenient to put 
more emphasis on wrapping. The 
content of the series may be enlarged 
and classroom practice may be sup- 
plemented by part-time work in the 
shipping department of local stores, 
factories, etc. 

The criteria to be used in the 
evaluation of the unit of instruction 
proposed may be stated as: “At the 
completion of a four week unit in 
Wrapping and shipping the student 
should be able to adequately fill the 
position of junior shipping clerk and 
to be able to build upon his existing 
knowledges and techniques for ad- 
vancement.” 

From the lack of work done in 
teaching wrapping and shipping, it 
appears that teachers of clerical and 
secretarial practice are not preparing 
their students to adequately hold posi- 
tions requiring these specific knowl- 
edges. 

Before the teacher will be able to 
incorporate the ideas presented in his 
classroom, I recommend that detailed 
job analyses be made of wrapping 
and shipping. On the basis of these, 
a course of study should be evolved. 

There is a definite need to teach 
our students how to wrap packages 
efficiently. “Practice makes perfect” 
should be our shibboleth. 
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MANAGING THE FAMILY INCOME 


16mm Sound Motion Picture (one 1600’ reel) 


Running Time: 
Rental: Free 


Thirty-five Minutes 


Transportation both ways paid by user. 


Produced by: Household Finance Corporation 
Also distributed by: BEVA, P.O. Box 5, New York 23, N. Y. 


Grade placement: In junior business training and economics courses for correlation 
with the teaching of budgets and thrift. Also suitable for assemblies and adult 
groups. 


SUMMARY 


The major aim of this film is to 
show how an attractive family meets 
the budget problem. The aim is ac- 
complished because the outstanding 
reaction will be that it is worth 
while to keep a budget. In addition, 
the picture furnishes a powerful 
impetus toward the keeping of per- 
sonal and family budgets which 
the teacher can direct into im- 
mediate expression. We are shown 
a family which wants to know why 
other people seem to manage so well. 
First we meet a young couple who 
have spent their money thoughtlessly 
and we examine some of the reasons 
for budget difficulties : excessive buy- 
ing on the installment plan and fail- 
ure to plan ahead for insurance, 
taxes and fuel bills. When a budget 
is suggested as a remedy some people 
object to budgets, “too much book- 
keeping,’ “like living in a_ strait- 
jacket,” etc. However, it is brought 
out that all successful people do have 
budgets even if they exist only in 
the mind. A good spending plan 
makes provision for large occasional 
expenses, for the payment of past 
debts and for meeting current liabil- 


‘ities. Excellent motivation is provided 


for the keeping of a budget which is 
worked out by our family on the 
basis of the following principles: 
each member of the family must 
cooperate, the wife has full respon- 
sibility for handling the money, there 
is a definite spending plan for the 
past, present and future, each mem- 
ber of the family has a_ personal 


allowance for which there is no ac- 
counting, 

The film does not show the plan 
working perfectly but shows the 
very human difficulties in getting a 
family to cooperate so that its fi- 
nancial condition can be improved. 
Details of family life that will apply 
to the students’ own lives are shown, 
together with the innumerable dif- 
ficulties that are overcome. 

Teachers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to use this film because it 
provides an emotional stimulus to 
keep budget records which cannot 
be supplied by any alternate means. 
The good family relationships por- 
trayed set a very desirable pattern 
for emulation in the field of financial 
conduct. The opening may appear 
somewhat confusing but just let the 
picture run on and the novelty of 
it will become apparent. In some 
cases, the bookkeeping records are 
not as clear as they might be, some 
column headings in the budget are 
not clearly legible and while there 
is a good deal of talk about keeping 
a budget the detailed mechanics of 
budget-keeping are not shown. The 
film is slightly dated because it refers 
to purchases of war bonds. The only 
advertising contained is a statement 
that booklets can be obtained from 
the Household Finance Corporation. 
The minor flaws in the film, in- 
cluding a certain amount of lengthi- 
ness and repetition, are more than 
outweighed by its superiority to 
other methods of presenting the 
message of thrift and budgeting. 
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TEACHING AID CONTEST WINNER AMERICA’S 
| j 0, Y, 
PEN 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 








FIRST MONTHLY COMPETITION FOR BEST PRACTICAL TEST | 
$20 Prize Award to | 

Glen Lomen 
High School, Clarksville, lowa 


for 


A Novelty and Multiple-Purpose Exercise and/or Test in Typing | ee may choose the right point 
| for the way you write... the 
| point exactly suited for the writ- 


ing job you have to do. 


As a professional service to busy teachers in the field the Journal has reproduced Glen 
Lomen’s contribution together with his own introductory remarks. 

This entry was selected by the Contest Editor for a combination of reasons. 
' There’s a Gregg-approved short- 
hand point (#1555); another ap- 
proved for Pitman Shorthand 
(#9128). There are others made 
especially for bookkeeping 
(#1550), accounting (#9550), 


It is sincerely hoped that Journal readers will find this teaching aid of material assistance manifolding (#9461) and for orany 
in direct application or as a point of departure for revised projects of their own. | other kind of business writing. 
Many thanks to the other contributors to this contest. Your excellent entries made ita | There’s even a point for left- 
lively competition. Please watch these columns for the next prize projects. handed writers (#231 4M). 
There is still time to submit your entries to the Contest Editor for the May contest for the 
best visual aid suggestion (deadline April 1) and for the June contest for the best field trip Should you ever damage the 
point you can duplicate it by 
number and replace it instantly 


(deadline May 1). Send as many entries as you like, but rush them along as promptly as 
A NOVELTY AND MULTIPLE-PURPOSE EXERCISE AND/OR TEST IN TYPING | ...at any pen counter. The 


1. Simplicity in form for understanding and administration. } 

2. Suitability for application in typewriting or office practice classes on any 
level. 

3. Special drill value demanding concentration. 

4. Emphasis on a practical office production problem. 

5. Recognition of potential significance of rate of production in training of | 
competent workers. 


possible. 





The use of the traditional ten minute 
accuracy test or shorter speed test is fre- 
quently over-employed in the typewriting 
classroom. 

The following exercise was devised for 
its novelty and multiple-purpose value. It 
is an exercise that can be later used for 
a test in addressing envelopes. The twenty 
different addresses are of especial drill 
value because each letter of the alphabet 
is capitalized a minimum of four times. 
Each number on the keyboard is used a 


justments on the typewriter—depending 
upon the style of address desired. These 
addresses are easily adapted to a drill in the 
chain feeding of envelopes. All students 
can begin the test at the same time and 
the stop watch can be started. As each 
student completes his set of twenty en- 
velopes he can write the time it took him 
on the top envelope. Since each student 
completes the test he will have typed 1154 
strokes or, on a five stroke per word basis, 
approximately 231 words. Considering the 


Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 

















minimum of five times. There is a letter time he took to address the twenty en- | 
count so that the student’s rate per minute velopes his word rate per minute can be | 
in addressing envelopes can be ascertained. computed and compared with his rate per | TI 
Here is one way the test might be ad- minute on straight copy. Each member 
ministered. Each student can be asked to of the class can be ranked on this common pu 
provide himself with, say, twenty-three basis and subsequent drills can be given 
envelopes or slips of paper cut that size. to train the student to become a more | 
The instructor should explain the most efficient typist in skills other than those in- | Cc 
efficient arrangement of materials and ad- volved in straight copy work. | 0 
A NOVELTY AND MULTIPLE-PURPOSE EXERCISE IN TYPING— | we 
ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 
(Each letter is capitalized four or more times; each number is used five or more times) ter 
Mr. Francis X. Bush, 574 Tracy Square, Ute, Nevada Oe ee eee ee 50 
Mrs. John Davis, 276 Merner Avenue, Quincy, Illinois ...............00 000 eee eee eee 103 an 
Miss Barbara Adams, 48 Park Avenue, New York, New York ..............0 0000 ccc ueeee 158 
Dr. E. Maxwell, 983 Gramercy Drive, Hamilton, Kansas .................0..0000005. 212 
Rev. Clark Young, 530 Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, DNR nosis oe ot wives ose 276 ve 
Mr, Fred’ Wilson, 391 Vine Street, Zanesville, Ohio ..................cccccccccccccccce 327 | TI 
Mr. Luke X. Kate, 429 Market Blvd., Quincy, Mass. ...........0.0. 0000 c cee ceeeceeeues 377 
Mr. F. Jackson, 138 Foshay Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan ................00.ceeeeeuuee 430 TO SELECT OR W 
Mrs. B. Smythe-Smythe, 825 East Creole St., Watertown, Alabama .................... 494 , 
Miss Annadell McGoon, 639 Vanguard Drive, Youngstown 6, Ohio .................0-. 555 RENEW HERE'S 
Dr. Otis Vandercuff, 481 Paplar Gateway, Utopia, New Hampshire .................... 618 ALL YOU DO /. eis | 
Rev. Fred W. Uttermeyer, 257 Joplin Terrace, Zanesville 10, Ohio .................0.. 683 | 5 ’ 
Miss Inez Taylor, 604 Maiden Lane, Providence, Rhode Island .................0..00008 742 ; P ; 
Dr, © $4. uick, FO2 KX Road, Zenith, New York .......... 0.00.00 cccccocccoccceccece 788 | t| * alll 
The Akron Cement Co., 159 East Grand Ave., Jackson, Mississippi .................0.. 852 | Me | 
H. L. Jackson and Co., 806 Quentin Ave., Indio, California ............... ccc eceee 911 : 
Miss Yvette X. Kilroy, 159 University Ave., Venice, Tennessee ...............0.ce00ee 973 T 
Miss Zoe Bishop, 973 Ferndale Street, Clarksville, lowa ............ ccc cccecceceeuees 1029 
Mr. P. Wilson; President, City Dairy Co.; LaCrosse, Wisconsin ..... ..........-0.000 1091 | 
B and R Packing Corporation, 516 G Street, Yonkers 2, New York .................0.0. 1154 RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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pull yee costs Down! 


The durability of Remington Rand Jdentic practice filing sets 
pulls down equipment costs in schools everywhere. 

For example, note the Card Index and the Variadex Alphabetic 
Correspondence Index above which are recommended for a 





What One Teacher says: 


“Our Remington Rand Identic practice sets stand 
‘ up under the constant use that they must receive. 
20-period course. The trays are made of well-seasoned, carefully- 


; : “We have enough equipment to give the full 
worked wood, while the indexes are of the same durable ma- aie ® 


course to about 150 students each year. Much 


terials used day after day in actual business filing. of it was purchased from 10 to 15 years ago, 
In most schools they outlast practice by hundreds of students, and we have some sets that have been in use 
and in a decade their cost is less than one cent per student! more than 21 years. 
With Jdentic sets you also receive eight teaching aids that save "They are still not only usable but are in 
you time and help you in visual instruction, testing, and grading. good condition.” —Miss Harriet I. Flagg, Teacher 


The coupon below will bring you full details without obligation. of Office Practice, Waltham (Mass.) High School 








Why not send it now? 





Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Please send me free literature and all-the facts 
on Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching and Identic sets. | 


(_] Vertical Filing [] Visible Records 








| 
| 
f Name a eae | 
Today AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING | 
4 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. School | 
Address wilt ae 
N | 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons 


College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


N. R. D. G. A. PROMOTES DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Encouraging progress in the promotion of 
distributive education to retail store ex- 
ecutives is reflected in the publication this 
past January of a booklet Which describes 
distributive education as “a_ training aid 
for retailers,” and answers the questions: 
what it is, what it will do, and how to get it. 
Prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Distributive Education, Person- 
nel Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, under the primary direction of 
Miss Louise Bernard, State Supervisor for 
Distributive Education, Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, this booklet presents in the retailer’s 
own language the information a store ex- 
ecutive needs to know. With the assistance 
of the N. R. D. G. A., which has made 
wide distribution to stores possible, this 
booklet should prove especially valuable in 
making distributive education better known. 

The booklet defines distributive educa- 
tion as “that part of Vocational Training 
intended for and applicable to retailers, 
wholesalers, and service establishments,” 
and states further that distributive education 
“does not replace, nor wish to eliminate, on- 
the-job training on individual store policies, 
systems, and operations. Instead it dove- 
tails with such training by providing es- 
sential background information in English, 
arithmetic, textiles, non-textiles, display, 
and other information which workers must 
have before they can satisfactorily carry 
out the store’s systems and policies.” It 
lists the following ways in which distribu- 
tive education can help the individual mer- 
chant: (1) decreasing initial training costs, 
(2) increasing workers’ efficiency, (3) ed- 


ucating supervisors and managers, (4) 
training others to train, (5) providing 
scholastic recognition for retailing, and 


(6) helping to sell retailing as a career. 
It is suggested that retailers make their 
needs known through the local d. e. repre- 
sentatives, or if none is available, through 


WHY DO RETAILIN 


A question which must be faced by many 
distributive education coordinators and 
supervisors is how to combat the high mor- 
tality rate in retail classes. Programs which 
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A directory of state 
supervisors is in- 


the state supervisors. 
distributive education 
cluded in the booklet. 

Single copies are available at no ce 
from the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 100 West 31st Street, New 
York 1, New York. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
the approach being recommended to store 
executives to obtain local school cooperation 
in retail training: that d. e. is being paid 
for by the retailer’s taxes, and hence the 
retailer should be sure to have it made 
available in his community both because of 
its usefulness in training personnel, and also 
in order to avoid waste in the use of the 
retailer’s tax dollar. 


Are You Writing the 
Retailers’ Language? 


Now that the N. R. D. G. A. has released 
this useful description of the work distri- 
butive education can do, it is well for teach- 
ers and supervisors in this field to reappraise 
the effectiveness of their own public re- 
lations work in promoting retail training. 
As mentioned earlier, this booklet is written 
in the retailer’s own language. Are other 
publicity releases similarly directed? Or 
are they written in the language of busi- 
ness education which may not always be 
the most effective approach in seeking to 
interest practical store executives? It is 
not easy for retail teachers and administra- 
tors who are concerned primarily with 
educational work to understand completely 
the retailer’s viewpoint and his language, 
and in preparing publicity releases for store 
executives the help of some practical store 
people would es kd useful. In pre- 
paring the N. R. A. booklet, much 
assistance was cilia | from store person- 
nel executives, and this same technique 
could be used in local situations. 


G CLASSES FAIL? 


begin so auspiciously so often finish with 
small attendance, or must be abandoned be- 
fore the originally scheduled concluding 
date. What are the reasons for this mor- 


tality, and what can be done about it? 

In a talk at the N. R. D. G. A. con- 
vention in New York in January, Mr, 
Arnold Zopf, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, St. Louis, listed five principal 
reasons for class failure, as follows: 

1. The instructor has no appeal. He 
does not project his subject matter, and/ 
or he does not dramatize his subject. 

2. The student may not think he is 
getting what the title of the course implies, 

3. The student may be just shopping 
around. He may be curious as to what 
would be taught in such a class, or as to 
what kinds of people attend such a class 

4. The student may change his emp!oy- 
ment, resulting in different working hours 
which make attendance impossible, or a 
different job which to the student has no 
relation to the subject of the class. 

The location of the class may be such 
that the student discovers after the first 
meeting that he cannot conveniently cat 
dinner and still arrive on time. 


Selecting Competent Teachers 


In selecting a competent teacher for the 
class, Mr. Zopf makes these interesting 
suggestions: “The instructor should be 
‘exhibit A’ as to how a person should 
look and act in the same situation that the 
student may find himself at his work.” The 
instructor should: (1) have had practical 
experience in the subject he is attempting 
to teach, (2) have a pleasant voice, (3) 
present his ideas in a concise and well- 
organized manner, (4) teach informally but 
still maintain discipline, and (5) encourage 
and allow enough time for questions from 
members of the group. 


Organizing a Promotional Program 


Mr. Zopf suggests that a well-organized 
promotional program is especially important 
in conducting distributive education classes, 
and proposes the following list of tech- 
niques for effective promotion: 

1. Sell the local Board of Education on 
a pay rate that will assure the best in- 
structors available in your community. 

2. Sell the local merchants on the benefits 
they will receive from a d. e. training 
program. 

3. Become acquainted with the manager 
of the Associated Retailers group in your 
city, or in a small town interest the leading 
store owner in accepting the chairmanship 
of an educational committee. Map out 
a workable plan through meeting with the 
group. Before you meet, it is necessary 
to line up instructors and make tentative 
arrangements for the meeting places of 
your classes. If you are starting a new 
program, few classes with capable instruc- 
tors would be advisable the first year. 

4, Print an attractive brochure. 

5. Talk to business groups, and appear 
before luncheon groups. 

6. Prepare copy for the local papers, and 
deliver the copy personally, allowing ade- 
quate time for editing and rewriting. 

7. Become acquainted with the editor of 
the store house organs. 

These techniques have been used effective- 
ly in promoting retail training in St. 
Louis, and should prove equally useful in 
other communities. 
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ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Plan Now to Learn and Teach 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 





Interesting Teacher-Training Courses in this modern one-way system of short- 
hand will be offered this summer in the following colleges and universities. The cost 
of tuition for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Indiana, Pa. June 2- July 11 


BALL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Muncie, Ind. June 9- July 11 


OTTUMWA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Ottumwa, Iowa July 5- Aug. 2 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Cedar Falls, Iowa June 2- Aug. 13 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. June 2- Aug. 13 


COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA 
Winona, Minn. June 23- July 29 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE 
Aberdeen, S. D. June 9- July 12 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
Omaha, Nebr. June 9- Aug. 4 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah June 16- July 18 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Wash. June 23 - July 23 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Ore. June 17- July 25 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Calif. June 30- Aug. 8 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, Calif. June 30- Aug. 8 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Calif. June 23 - Aug. | 


For further information write to any of the above schools, or directly to us. 


EP 


| PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Shorthand Reading 
and 
Dictation Exercises 


Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 


Gregg and Isaac Pitman Editions—Based on a 
series of business letters used by prominent 
business concerns, the exercises of this text 
have been graded with painstaking care so that 
the student develops shorthand speed in gradual, 
sure advances. Daily lessons inelude shorthand 
outlines, business letters to be written in short- 
hand from dictation, sentences that stress new 
or difficult words, and drills for review. Pre- 
senting more than 7000 word forms and brief 
forms, the vocabulary index is an invaluable 
stenographer’s dictionary that shows shorthand 
outlines as well as spelling and syllabications. 


Scientific Typewriting 


Standard 
Keyboard 
Edition 


Dvorak et al. 


Teaching the entire keyboard in five lessons, 
this system reduces the amount of time usually 
required for mastery of touch typewriting. It 
uses scientifically sound procedures, as proved 
by laboratory and classroom tests, and applies 
them to the development of skill on the standard 
keyboard. It provides a clear, definite lesson 
plan which stresses word and sentence practice, 
rhythm drills, and the most frequently used let. 
ter sequences, eliminating the usual “nonsense” 
letter combinations. While attention is given 
to other types of practice material, most empha- 
sis is placed on personal and business letters. 


American Book Company 











Modernized 
Simplified 
Streamlined 


19th 


EDITION 








20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON, FORKNER, PRICKETT 


The many thousands of users of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING in more than 
13,000 schools have provided an excellent laboratory 
for the authors and the publishers to use in making the 
improvements that have gone into the new nineteenth 
edition. This book does not represent merely the pet 
ideas of the authors. It includes the tried, tested, and 
roved methods that can be used successfully in the 
ands of the average teacher. As the result of many 
months of field study, classroom observation, consulta- 
tion, analysis of suggestions, questionnaire study, and 
experimentation, this new nineteenth edition has been 
developed. Thousands of man-hours have gone into the 
development of this new edition that can be described 
as modernized, simplified, and streamlined. 


oF SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


t 
Ss precsiale 30 in Duseness aad Economic Education 


cincinnari NeW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO: DALLAS 





dge of modern instructional materials, equipment 








THE EXHIBIT 
AT BOSTON 
E.C.T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler 
April 2, 3, 4 and 5 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the Boston convention, Here 


the commercial teacher can get first hand knowl- 


and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention for a 


thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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CIVIL SERVICE STANDARDS FOR STENOGRAPHER-TYPISTS 


In the October and November 1946 
issues Of The Journal comments were 
made in regard to the stenographer-typists 
examinations given for employment in the 
Government service. In the December issue 
there was an editorial comment on this 
problem and an open letter to Commis- 
sioner Flemming was printed. Professor 
Nichols also commented on this problem in 
“Criticism Comment and Challenge” in the 
December issue. 

Here is Commissioner Flemming’s cour- 
teous reply to our inquiry and suggestions: 

“Your letter of December 18 and articles 
appearing in the September and October 
issues Of The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion express considerable interest in the 
nature and validity of the Commission’s 
examination for typing and stenographic 
positions. The Commission appreciates your 
interest in this matter and your offer to be 
of constructive s2rvice. A reading of your 


letter and the articles, however, raises a 








question as to whether you are correctly 
informed as to the nature and results of 
the current examination. 

“(1) In the first place, the examination 
now being used comprises tests developed 
before the war on the basis of extensive 
research in cooperation both with commer- 
cial and business schools and with large 
scale employers; conclusions were based on 
the work of typists and stenographers both 


inside and outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
“(2) Although the majority of candi- 


dates in our 1946 examination were incum- 
bents of Federal positions, the group by 
no means was limited to persons serving in 
typing and stenographic positions. The 
examination was attractive to incumbents 
of many other types of positions who saw 
in it an opportunity to acquire permanent 
status in place of war-service tenure. 

“(3) During the war there was beyond 
any question a lowering of examination 
standards, with respect both to the per- 
tormance tests and to the tests of verbal 
abilities including vocabulary, reading, 
spelling, and business English. You refer 
to a standard of 30 correct lines; this 
standard was a purely war-time expedient. 
Inserted in the enclosed copy of the cur- 
tent announcement of the Stenographer- 

'ypist examination is a sheet of descrip- 
tions and samples of the tests. The mini- 
mum speed rating of 60 on Copying from 
Plain Copy is for typing at the rate of 
40 words per minute; for a speed rating of 
70, the typing must be at 50 words per 
minute. As shown, the competitor’s paper 
must average fewer than 9 errors in each 
complete copy of the exercise or be con- 
sidered too inaccurate for further rating. 
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“Two additional circumstances have 
bearing on the recent results of examina- 
tion: During the war there was a corres- 
ponding acceptance of standards of job 
performance considerably lower than those 
which were maintained prior to the war 
and which we hope to be able to re-estab- 
lish. With the relaxing of entrance 
standards for stenographic and typing posi- 
tions to secure the large number of stenog- 
raphers and typists needed in the war et- 
fort, there was a much lower incentive for 
individuals or commercial and business 
schools to engage in intensive training in 
stenographic and typing skills. 

“Tf, in view of these facts, you have any 
concrete suggestions as to the examina- 
tion material, we shall be happy to give 
them careful consideration. At the same 
time, through your publication you may 
be of considerable assistance in the restor- 
ing of pre-war standards of training.” 


Comment on Commissioner 
Flemming's Reply 


We are delighted that the 30 line 
standard is no longer in operation. Un- 
fortunately the so-called peace time 





IF SCHOOL IS TO KEEP 


Action by state legislatures and municipal 
governments to raise the indefensibly low 
salaries of teachers must be inaugurated 
speedily if the schools are to be kept in 
session, but this wound cannot be cured 
with any easy poultice; it is too deep and 
has been festering too long. We need to 
revolutionize our concept of the teacher’s 
role in a democratic society and to reward 
it salary-wise in proportion to its real 
importance. This must mean not a minor 
wage boost, but a real, overall revision of 
salaries which will make teaching a desir- 
able and satisfying career. 

We are facing a threatened breakdown 
of the American public-school system. The 
teachers who are, of course, the most vital 
element in that system, have reached a 
state of open rebellion. They have reached 
this state, it must be said, with a tardiness 
that does much more credit to their hearts 
than to their heads. Out of love for their 
profession—and also, perhaps, in consider- 
able measure because they chose to dis- 
tinguish themselves from less intellectual 
workers who long ago learned that their 
livelihoods depended upon organized action 
and collective bargaining —the teachers 
have struggled along on wages that made 
their vaunted status ludicrous and left them 
unable to maintain even an elementary 
living standard. Now necessity has forced 
them to unite and to demand higher pay. 

—Washington Post. 





Candi- 


standard is hardly more worthy. 
dates are informed that when they type the 
exercise they must “space, paragraph, spell, 
punctuate, capitalize and begin and end 
each line precisely as in the exercise.” 
Imagine anyone ever doing a re-copy job 
like that except in rare cases on the job! 
The exercise given contained 237 standard 
(International Rules) words and is to be 
done at a minimum one and three fifths 
times—about 379 words. This means that 
the candidate has to type almost 40 gross 
words a minute for ten minutes. He is 
allowed 9 errors each time he does the 
exercise and if he completes it one and 
three-fifths times he would be allowed 15 
errors or a net speed of about 23 words a 
Just think one and a half errors 
Those with preference are, of 
easier objective. 
way in 


minute. 
a minute! 
course, given an even 

Here is the description of the 
which the test is scored: 

“In the subject of Copying from Plain 
Copy non-preference competitors must at- 
tain a rating of at least 60 in speed and 60 
in accuracy, and a weighted average of 70 
in speed and accuracy combined and 
competitors entitled to a 10-point prefer- 
ence, ratings of at least 50 in speed and 
50 in accuracy, and a weighted average of 
60 in speed and accuracy combined, ex- 
cluding preference credit.” 

Can you figure it out? It is very difficult. 
One of the rules of good testing is that the 
procedures should be simple and clearly un- 
derstood by the testee. Why this involved 
procedure? It is far more complicated and 
even more academic and far-removed from 
job needs than the International Rules. 

We wonder what business schools and 
large scale employers would build such un- 
businesslike and complicated tests. No 
business office of which we know or school 
of even moderate repute would accept such 
academic measuring standards. It is most 
unfortunate that the government which 
should be a leader in good testing practices 
continues to be so antiquated in its pro- 
Possibly in the near future the 
will call upon any one of 
many schools, firms, and agencies whic! 
could provide much better testing pro- 
cedures. Fortunately there are even now 
in Washington in the government service 
itself a considerable number of able men 
and women who are very competent to as- 
sist the Commission in working out really 
adequate tests for prospective typists and 
stenographers. 

The thoughtful comments of Commis- 
sioner Flemming show that under his 
leadership the stenographic tests are quite 
likely to be improved in the near future. 

—H. A. Tonne 


cedures. 
Commission 
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STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Esta Ross Stuart 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Gregg and Pitman Editions 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 


SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss and Rowe 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
DIRECTING THE LEARNING 
OF TYPEWRITING 


Second Edition 
Odell and Stuart 
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Business Performance, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
Third Edition 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHME. 
TIC—REVISED EDITION 


Kanzer and Schaaf 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 


Recently Published 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Twohig 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 

















You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during the Boston E.C.T.A. Convention. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only on enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 


417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
STENOTYPE—the original and proved 
machine and system 














for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 





Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 


moved in one operation. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me.......... Handy Binders. 
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BUSINESS 


THINKS 





SATS 


AND 





Among office jobs affording possibilities 
for incentive applications, dictating machine 
transcribing offers a fruitful field because 
of the standardized, repetitive nature of 
the work. Those who have had business 
experience know, however, that incentive 
plans have a way of arousing suspicions, 
resentment, and hostility. In office practice 
classes there are students who have ac- 
quired these attitudes and are reluctant to 
consider voice writing transcription train- 
ing even though they possess the technical 
skills required for a successful career. Miss 


Trusselle Harvey, Supervisor, Transcrib- 
ing Bureau, New York Office, General 
Electric Company, in a recent article in 


Office Management and Equipment Maga- 
sine discussed “The Advantages of Bonus 
Plans for Dictating Machine Operators” 
and presented a picture of both sides of the 
transcription incentive plan. 


















“There is no reason why bonuses should 


not be entirely acceptable, even popular, 
with office workers. The benefits to the 
workers include, besides the obvious and 


most important one of increased earnings, 
such less obvious ones as equalization of 
working conditions (removing a frequent 
cause of friction), relief from the nervous, 
often nagging, concern of the supervisor, 
greater job satisfaction in seeing extra 
effort and ability promptly rewarded. 

“On the company side, the management 
benefits from the lowered operating costs 
resulting from increased production, as well 
as from the improved income status of the 
employee. Higher income jobs draw and 
hold more responsible, better educated 
workers. 

“Installation of a bonus plan for dic- 
tating machine operators should be pre- 
ceded by studies of existing averages over 
a considerable period of time and investiga- 
tion of similar plans in other offices, as 
well as conferences among comptroller, 
office manager, and transcribing depart- 
ment supervisor to determine and agree 
upon objectives and expectations. 

“When a bonus plan is first contemplated, 
the supervisor of the transcribing depart- 
ment usually has four major questions. 

“First. Will not a bonus plan affect 
morale?) Do not the operators resent hav- 
ing to work harder for the same income ? 

“Second.. Does not the quality of work 
suffer as a result of the speed-up? 

“Third. How can work be distributed 
fairly so that all have an equal opportunity 
to make a bonus when the dictation of 
some men is more difficult than that of 
others and must be confined to operators 
experienced in handling it? 

fourth. In case of insufficient flow of 
wor " causing idle time, do not the operators 
have a real grievance if their income suf- 
fers as a result of circumstances over 
which they have no control ? 


Morale 


“The first question, ‘Do not the operators 
resent having to work harder for the same 
Income?’ is popular misconception number 
one. It presupposes that the employer is 
going to cut salaries to a nominal figure, 


substituting a bonus for the difference. 
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“There is no reason why this should be 
done. The bonus will pay for itself even 
if superimposed on existing salary scales. 
By way of illustration, assume a unit of 
four dictating machine operators transcribe 
an average of 700 lines per day. The in- 
dividual operator output might vary some- 
what as follows: 

Daily Average 

600 lines 

750 lines 

650 lines 


Operator 1 
Operator 2 
Operator 3 


Operator 4 800 lines 
Total 2.800 
Average 700 


“Assume that as a result of bonuses the 
total production is increased an average of 
150 lines per day per operator—an_alto- 
gether reasonable expectation; on a bonus 
basis of, say %4 cent per line for every line 
transcribed over and above the former 
average of 700 lines, the output and bonus 
of each operator might result in something 








like the following: 
New Required Bonus 
Average Average Paid On At se 
Operator 1 750lines 700lines 50lines $ .25 
Operator 2 900 lines 700lines 200lines 1.00 
Operator 3 800 lines 700 lines 100 lines 50 
Operator 4 950lines 700lines 250 lines 1.25 


3,400 $3.00 








“Tt will be noted that as a direct conse- 
quence of bonus the total production of the 
four operators has increased from 2,800 to 
3,400 lines, or an increase of 600 lines per 
day, representing the approximate equiva- 
lent of one additional operator. It will be 
noted, too, that the cost on this basis is 
much lower than it would have been had 
a new operator been added. 

“The amount of bonus and_ required 
linage before bonus can be adjusted up- 
ward or downward at the discretion of the 
individual company to yield more (or, if 
desired, less) than this amount in savings, 
but best results are obtained when the com- 
pany and the employee share equally in the 
monetary benefits resulting from the in- 
creased production. 

“A final word might be said on the sub- 
ject of that sensitive and mysterious factor 
‘morale’ and the prospects for its continu- 
ance or decline under a bonus system. 

“An incentive plan measurably frees the 
employee to her own responsibility. In so 
doing it gives her the prime component of 
morale-freedom to express her native ca- 
pacity, her reasoning judgment, and (quite 
important) her dependability—latent per- 
haps but, nevertheless, there. 

“Further it eliminates a source of irritat- 
ing relationships between the employee and 
the supervisor. The supervisor, knowing 
that under the bonus system the employee’s 
sarnings will reflect her efforts, loses some 
of her watchful concern. This has a bene- 
ficial effect on the employee’s morale. Cu- 
riously, people will accept counsel, super- 
vision, and direction, because their reason 
and intelligence tell them it is necessary, 
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but even in the moment of accepting it they 
emotionally resist it. 


Quality of Work 


“In answer to the supervisor’s second 
question, ‘Does not the quality of work 
suffer as a result of the speed-up?’, it 
might be said that this i is a matter of stand- 
ards. If the company ’s traditional attitude 
toward quality of work has always been 
uncompromisingly high, this condition is 
more than likely to prevail under all cir- 
cumstances. Employees do not lost their 
work habits or traditional training easily, 
especially if the company itself maintains 
its vigilance. 

“However, there are safeguards which 
can be employed to insure against the de- 
velopment of such a condition. 

“First, there is the negative method rep- 
resented by penalties—so many lines de- 
ducted for each error from the total linage 
count toward bonus. This method causes 
friction and does nothing toward removing 
the cause of errors, namely, the employee's 
resignation to the ung woidability of errors. 
She feels if she makes an error and is 
penalized for it she has paid her debt; there 
is no further obligation on her part. She 
can continue to make errors so long as she 
is willing to pay for them. 

“Second, there is the more constructive 
method, involving psychological emphasis 
on per fection in the training period and at 
the time of installing the bonus plan, fol- 
lowed by frequent reminders, spot check- 
ing, and occasional ‘inspirational’ talks to 
individuals in need of it. 

“To strengthen the initial advantage of 
right training, and particularly in compa- 
nies where high quality is not attained even 
before installation of a bonus, or where it 
is felt that the bonus might cause a lapse, 
the system can be installed with a condi- 
tion, namely, that only operators whose 
work is up to standard shall be eligible to 
the bonus. There will always be a few 
whose quality of work and immediate pro- 
duction entitle them to a bonus at once; 
entitle them, in effect, to more money with- 
out extra effort. These employees will be 
enthusiastic advocates of the bonus system 
and as a result of their endorsement of it 

others will fall in line. The supervisor 
may well find that this little nucleus acts 
as a lever to pull up the standard of the 
whole department. It will result in the 
others endeavoring to improve their qual- 
ity to earn the privilege of being eligible. 


Equality of Opportunity 


“With respect to the problem raised in 
the third question, ‘How can work be dis- 
tributed fairly so that all have an equal 
opportunity to make a bonus when the dic- 
tation of some men is more difficult than 
that of others and must be confined to 
operators experienced in handling it ?’— 
first, it is important to eliminate all obvious 
sources of inequity such as that of em- 
ployees choosing work from a central rack 
at their own discretion. The work should 
be distributed by no one Jess than the su- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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STIMULATE ECONOMIC THINKING 


with the textbook that helps the student to a_ better 
understanding of the role he plays in our modern society 


Preparing for Business 
by Hamilton, Gallagher and Fancher 


Here is a text—basic in the introductory business course—which recoo- 
nizes that today’s vital need is for a realization of the relationship of th: 
individual to the business community. 

Preparing for Business paves two roads at once: It gives the necessary 
foundation to the student who later contemplates taking a commercial 
course; it gives a student with no commercial course aspirations an insight 
into business that will serve him throughout his lifetime. 





Some important features: 
@ Practical problems taken from everyday activities. 
@ Full attention given to development of a business vocabu- 





HAMILTON lary 
7 ° Ur 
GHER : . ‘ 
aBEEr @ The "Service Factor" emphasized. Ph 
ER . : . . 
yasc® @ A chapter on Business Computations provides a review aos 
of more generally used principles of business arithmetic. 33 
Adare 
, ; : ' Ex 
List price: $1.60, less discount a 




















Cwo Ways TO ENRICH YOUR i 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM ||_ 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 © (Less School Discount) 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- : 


hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium nee 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. Addr 
ate 4 Y ae - Hai 
This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and Ch: 


prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 

The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less School Discount) 





This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant Atti 

bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will pate 

enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. “El 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, — 

purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries hee 

on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post ; Hix 

to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work is done on genuine standard forms. oe 
. ° P ° . Spe 

There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. ‘Sc 

For complete information, write to ‘ 

rexteook oivision Gharles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders Und 

330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York ane? 
tr 

OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT : SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA . SEATTLE - PORTLAND Assist 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
TIME: April 2, 3, 4 and 5 


PLACE: Hotel Statler, Boston 
THEME: Attainable Standards in Business Education 


Wednesday, April 2 
2:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 


Meeting, Chairmen of Local Committees 
and Executive Board 


8:00 P.M. 


Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 3 
9:30 A.M. 


Registration 
Ticket Sales 


10.:00 A.M. 


Business Schools Meeting 


l’rivate 
Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, Presi 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts. 





man: A. S. Phillips, Secretary, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Assistant Chairman: John Archibald, President, 
Salem Commercial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
‘Attainable Standards in Business School 
Education”; J. Evan bag President, 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California. 
Lae bale get 
Private Business Schools Luncheon 
Chairman: J. W. Miller, College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. : 
Assistant Chairman: Albert L. Fisher, The Fisher 
Sc hool, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Charles F. Walker, Northwestern Schoo] 
of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
2:30 P.M. 
Opening Meeting—General Session 
Greetings: Dr. Arthur _L. Gould, Superintendent 
of Schools, Boston; Dr. Dennis C. Haley, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 
Comme reial Education, Boston. ; : 
mse: Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, Vice-Presi- 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 


Goldey 


Speaker: 







Louis A. Rice, President, The Packard 
New York, N. 
incements. 
ssident’s Address: “Fifty Years in Business 


ication,’’ Edmond S. Donoho, President, East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. 

7:00 P.M. 

Banquet 


Toastmaster: Edmond S. Donoho, President, East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. 

Address: “Challenge of the Calendar’; Judge 
Harold C. Kessinger, President, New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, Humorous Philosopher 

Dynamic Orator. 


10 :00—1 :00 
Dancing 


Friday, April 4 
10 :00—11 :30 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Attainable Standards in Clerical Practice 


Raymond C. Good 


Education, 


Under the direction of Mr. 

fellow, Director Business 

ication, Newark, New Jersey. 

Chairman: Beatrice Hertwig, Head, Commercial 
Department, Proctor High School, Utica,  @ 
Assistant Chairman: Marie Maurel, Plainfield 
High aoa, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Speaker: Gilbert Kahn, Barringer High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Speaker: Raymond F. Brecker, 
Ss ool, Buffalo, New York 








South Park High 


\ttainable Standards in Distributive 
Occupations 

the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, Direc- 
tor, Department of Business Education, State 
. Teachers ! college, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Chair man: Edward J. Rowse, Director of Dis- 
ributive Education, City of Boston, Mass. 

int Chairman ‘and Discussion Leader: G. 









Henry Richert, Program Planning Specialist, 
Business Education Service, U. S$. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Address: 


Services 


Chairman: 


Assistant 


Board of 


Address: “Attainable Standards in Distributive 
Occupations from the Standpoint of the Depart 
ment Store Mary Newcomb, Personnel Dire 
tor, Conrad and Company, Inc., Boston, Massa 


chusetts. 

“Attainable Standards in Distributive 
Education from the Standpoint of the Schools” 
Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of Dis 
tributive Education, Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Available to Business Education 
Government Agencies 
Meehan, 


From Federal 
Under the direction of Dr. James R 
Hunter College, New York, New York. 
Clyde W. Humphrey, Research Agent 
Educ: ition, Business Education 
Office ot Education, Washing 


for Business 
Service, U. S. 
ton, BD. Cc. 

Chairman: Christine 
ment of Business Education, New 
Teachers College, Paterson, New 


Stroop, Depart- 
Jersey State 
Jersey. 


Address: “Office Practice—Filing Technique’; N_ 
Mae Sawyer, Director, American Institute ot 
Filing, New York, New York. 


Demonstration: ‘‘Office Practice-—Class Demon- 
stration”; Mrs. May W. Collins, Chairman, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Bayside High 


Sayside, New York. 


School, 
Private School Teachers Section 
Fisher, Presi- 


Under the 
Massachusetts 


direction of Sanford L. 
dent, The Fisher School, Boston, 
Chairman: Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn Maine 
School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 
Assistant Chairman: Donald J. Post, Post Junior 
College of Commerce, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Speaker: John L. Rowe, Assistant Professor and 
Counselor in Commercial Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Demonstration: “Teaching More and Talking Less 
in Typewriting.” 





“Improved Teaching Techniques in Transcrip- 
tion.” 
\ttainable Standards in Dictation and 


Transcription 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Chairman: ES aes M. Greene, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Baltimore County Schools, 
220 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Assistant Chairman: Olga Veckys, Haverhill High 
School, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Teacher-Demonstrator: Martha Johnson, Nauga- 
tuck High School, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 





E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Seated, left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, vice-president; 


Edmond S. Donoho, president; 
members Raymond C. Goodfellow, George 


Doub North, Sanford L. Fisher, and James R. 
for the 1947 


Available for Instruction in 
the Organization and Management of Small 
Retail Businesses”; Willard M. Thompson, 
School of Retailing, New York University, New 
York, New York. 


Address: ‘Services 





Address: “Services Available for Instruction in 
the Organization and Management of Small 
Business-Service Establishments”; Stanley C. 






Robinson, Department of Business Education, 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Address: ervices Available for Instruction in 
Secretarial Office Procedures” Arthur L. 
Walker, State Department of Education, Rich- 

mond, Virginia. 


Period: B. Frank Kyker, 
Education Service, U. S. 


Question and Answer 
Chief of Business 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Distribution of Individual Packets of selected 
Federal Government publications of interest to 
business teachers. 


Attainable Standards in Office Practice 
Edward C. Chicker- 
York, New 


Under the direction of Mrs. v 
ing, Jamaica High School, New 
Clare M. Betz, 


ork. , : 
Chairman: Assistant to the Ex- 


aminer, Board of Education, New York, New 
York. 
Assistant Chairman: Mrs. gy mwenig’ C. Metzler, 


Department of Education, Hunter College, New 


York, New York 


Address: ‘‘Office Practice—Basic Theory”; Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York Uni 
versity, New York, New York 


Rufus Stickney, treasurer. 


Standing, left to right: Board 
E. Mumford, J. Frank Dame, Mrs. Frances 
Meehan; Lloyd H. Jacobs, program director 


convention, 


2:15—3 :45 
Attainable Standards in Bookkeeping 
Head 


Under the direction of George E. Mumford, 
High 


of Commercial Department, Kensington 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Chairman: Dean Atlee L. Percy, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 
Assistant Chairman: W. L. Einolf, Professor in 
Business Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Speaker: Douglas Chandler, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Speaker: Grace L. Eyrick, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Senior High School, 


Heads of Department Problems in 

Developing Attainable Standards 
for Business Education 

Foster W. Loso, Director of Busi- 


Chairman: Dr. 
, Hall, Elizabeth, New 


ness Education, City 
Jersey. 

Speaker: Albert D. 
Business Department, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Speaker: Wallace B. Bowman, Chairman, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Albert Leonard 
High School, New Rochelle, New York. 





Angell, Jr., Chairman of the 
West Side High School, 


Attainable Standards in Typewriting 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Chairman: Mrs. Nina K. Richardson, Head of 
Typing Department, Strayer-Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Assistant Chairman: John Quinn, Medford High 
School, Medford, M: assachusetts. 

Teacher-Demonstrator: T. James Crawford, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Private School Directors Section 
Under the direction of Sanford L. 
dent, The Fisher School, Boston, 


Chairman: E. G. Purvis, Director, 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Fisher, Presi- 
Massachusetts. 
Strayer Col- 


Assistant Chairman: Harold Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut. ; 
Speaker: Harold F. Hudson, President, Summit 


New 
President, 
Virginia. 

Vice-President, 
Jersey. 


School, Summit, 
A. Smythe, 
ness College, Roanoke, 
Speaker: J. Goodner Gill, 
College, Trenton, New 


Secretarial 


Jersey. 
Speaker: 


National Busi- 


Rider 


Attainable Standards in the Social 
Business Subjects 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, Di- 
rector, Department of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman: Paul A. Salsgiver, Director, School of 
Business, Simmons College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Assistant Chairman and Discussion Leader: 
F. Jeffery, Principal, B. F. Brown Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Address: “Attainable Standards of Economic Com- 
petency Through Social Business Subjects”; J. 
Andrew Holley, Head, Department of Business 
Education, School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Address: “The Future of Social Business Educa- 
tion”; Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Bruce 


4:00—5 :15 

Aids in Bookkeeping, Distributive 
Occupations and the Social 

Business Subjects 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. 
: {unter College, New York, New York. 
Chairman: Horace Sheppard, Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, State Teachers Col- 

lege at Montclair, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Assistant Chairman: Dr. Ruth Bell, Department 
of Education, Hunter College, New York, New 


Visual 


Meehan, 


“How to Balance 
Dr. Clifford Ettinger, Manager, 
cation Visual Aids, New York, New York. 

A Distributive Education Film, Presented by 
Lloyd _H. Jacobs, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey 

A Social Business Education Film. Presented by 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 


Visual Aids in Stenography, Typewriting 
and Office Machines 
Under the direction of Dr. Tames R. 


Hunter College, New York, New York. 
Chairman: Joseph <A. Hennessey, Director of 


Accounts”. Presented by 


Business Edu- 


Meehan, 


Visual and Radio Education, Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

\ssistant Chairman: Sister Mary Aquin, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Film: “From Nine ’Til Five Without Fatigue,’ 


a sound motion picture demonstrating the type- 
writing technique of Miss Margaret Hamma, 
World’s Champion Typist. Presented by Mr. 
Ralph Fisher, International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, New York. 

Film: “The Secretary Takes Dictatior’,” Coronet 
sound motion picture in color. Presented by 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, New 
York University, New York, New York. 

Film: One pertaining to Office Practice. Pre- 
sented by Albert D. Angell, Ir., Charman. De- 
partment of Business Education, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Saturday, April 5 
9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 


Chairman: Edmond S. Donoho, President, 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. 


10:00 A.M. 
Joshua Lee of Oklahoma. 
11:00 A.M. 
3usiness Meeting 
Election of Officers and Members of the 
tive Board. 
Drawing of prizes—under 
Edward C. Chickering. 
12:30 P.M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. 
Board Meeting for New Officers 
Members 


Fast- 


Address: Hon. 


Execu- 


the direction of Mrs. 


and Board 
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OTHER MEETINGS DURING ECTA CONVENTION 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or cooperating with 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation have scheduled meetings, banquets 
and other activities at the time of the 
association convention at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Among the meetings arranged thus far are: 

Teachers (¢ ‘ollege, Columbia University 
will hold a luncheon on Friday April 4, 
at 12:30 P. M. in Parlor B, Hotel Statler. 
All present and former students of 
Teachers College are cordially invited. 
Reservations are to be left at Hotel Statler, 
care of Hamden L. Forkner. 

Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
fraternity will sponsor a dinner for mem- 


bers and guests in Parlor A of Hotel 
Statler on Friday, April 4, at 6::30 P. M. 


Williamina ifactine. president of Ep- 
silon Chapter, will be chairman. Dean 
Atlee L. Percy, sponsor of Epsilon Chapter 
and Dean of Boston University, will be 
toastmaster. The charge for the dinner 


will be $3.85, including tips and tax. 
NABTTI 
The following officers were elected by 


the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
at the recent Atlantic City meeting, for 
which the program was outlined in the 
February number of this magazine: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania ; vice-president, Ray G. Price, Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 


the members of 


cinnati, Ohio; secretary, J. Frances Hen- 
derson, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California (re-elected for 
three-year term from July 1, 1947. to 
June 30, 1950) ; treasurer, W. A. Larimer, 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas (elected at the 1946 con- 


vention for three-year term expiring June 
30, 1949). 


Dr: S: J. Madison State College, 


Turille, 


Reservations should be mailed Martha 
Murdock, Milton High School, Milton, 
Massachusetts. When making resc: vations 


chapter erage -g should be given 
Members of Pi Lambda Theta ; lanning 
.o attend the convention are invited | 
attend a tea sponsored by. Alpha } ta ang 
Alpha Gamma Chapters. The tea will he 


held at the Boston University omen’s 
Building, 146 Commonwe alth \ venue, 
3oston on April 3 from 3:30 to 5:0) P. \ 
Members planning to attend the tea shoul 
communicate with either Mrs. oroth 


Stewart, 
( Boston 
Avenue, 
Dorothy 
(Harvard), 


president of Alpha ‘:amma 
University), 280 Massachiusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts, or Miss 
Larned, president of Alpha Eta 
154 Maynard Road, Framing. 


ham, Massachusetts. 
A private schools luncheon is scheduled 
for the Georgian Room of Hotel Statler 


on Thursday, April 3 at 12: 1S P.M 

A luncheon meeting of the Rider Colleg 
Alumni will be held at 12:15 P. M., April 
4, in the Hancock Room of Hotel Statler 


ELECTS 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, was re-clected 
editor. ; 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
takes his place on the Board of Directors 
as the retiring president and will serve 
until i 30, 1948. The other directors 
are: W. Einolf, University of ennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (term 
expires = 30, 1948); E. G. Knepper, 
3owling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio Sapie expires June 30, 1948); 
Harm Harms, Capitol University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (elected for two-year term from 
July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1949); Vance 
L ittlejohn, Woman's College, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
ov (elected for two-year term from 
July 1947 to June 30, 1949). 
‘ Phe officers and the retiring president 
are pictured below. 





OFFICERS 


OF THE 


N. A. B. T. T. 1 








Mrs. Margaret H. Ely 





W. ‘ Larimer 





J. Frances Henderson 





Elvin S. Eyster 
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UBEA Convention Plans 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual convention 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7. This meeting 
will precede the regular annual convention 
of the National Education Association’s 
Representative Assembly and will be de- 
yoted chiefly to planning future activities 
of the Association. A meeting of the 
UBEA Executive Board will be held 
prior to the convention. 

A luncheon session will be featured at 
the Cincinnati Club for members and 
special guests. Future conventions will be 
arranged with a full program of subject 
matter, inspirational, and social activities. 

Reservations for hotel accommodations 
should be made to N.E.A. Housing Bureau, 
910 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

* 


Dr. Studebaker Establishes Lecture Fund 


In memory of his wife, Mrs. Alma W. 
Studebaker, who died last summer, Dr. 
Mark E. Studebaker, head of the depart- 
ment of Business Education at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has 
established the Alma W. Studebaker 
Memorial Lectureship. 

The committee appointed to administer 
the fund is authorized to use part of this 
money to obtain outstanding leaders in the 


field of business education to deliver a 
series of lectures at Ball State Teachers 
College. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 


Columbia University delivered the first 


lecture of the series on February 21. 
e 


Alexander Sproul Retires 


In January of this year Alexander H. 
Sproul resigned from the faculty of State 
Teachers College at Salem, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Sproul began his career at Salem on 
September 1, 1912 and served as head of 
the commercial department of that school 
for thirty-four and one-half years. 

Mr. Sproul has had a varied teaching 
career. He was head of the high school 
commercial department in Indianapolis, 
Indiana and principal of the High School 
of Commerce in Portland, Oregon, where 
he organized the commercial curricula. 
He has also taught at Boston University, 
Ohio State University, University of Or- 
egon and State Teachers College in 
Hyannis. 

His Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees are 
from the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts Preparation at Brooking, 
South Dakota. His education includes 
summer work at the University of Chi- 
cago, extension courses at Boston Univer- 
sity and Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. 

Mr. Sproul has been successful as a 
Writer in the field of commercial education, 
serving as a member of the NEA Com- 
Mission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in 1919 and is a contributor to 
the Kitson Text on Commercial Education. 
He is a coauthor of the two volumes of 
Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge. 

Mr. Sproul has been a resident of Ham- 
ilton, Massachusetts, but moved to Cali- 
fornia on March first. 
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Kirkpatrick Appointed to NAACS Board 

In the February issue of this magazine 
it was announced that George A. Meadows 
of Shreveport, Louisiana was elected to 
the Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools as vice-president of the Southern 
Division. Mr. Meadows was unable to 
accept the appointment owing to the pres- 
sure of work caused by other commitments. 
He is prominent in civic affairs in Shreve- 
port, in addition to his full time position 
as director of his school. 

The Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools has appointed M. O. Kirkpatrick 
of King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina as vice president of the 
Southern Division and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has accepted this appointment. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the N.A.A.C.S. will be 
held in Chicago on March 28, 29 and 30. 


Textile Testing Course Announced 

The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., has announced plans to conduct the 
annual refresher course in Textiles and 
Testing Techniques this summer at the 
main laboratory of the Company Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. Over a period of nine 
years the course has grown to become a 
practical training period in textile testing. 
Through lectures, demonstrations and 
practice sessions, students will cover all 
phases of analyses on textiles and related 
merchandise as conducted by a commercial 
laboratory. 

This year, as in the past, classes will be 
held under the direction of Mr. James 
Giblin, head of the Textile Design Depart- 
ment at the New Bedford Textile Institute, 
and will have the personal instruction of 
the Testing Company’s staff technicians. 
Classes will be in session from 9:00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. from July 7th through July 
25th. A nominal fee will be charged to 
cover the cost of supplies, text and samples 
necessary for the laboratory work. The 
group is limited in number so that each 
member may have the advantage of indi- 
vidual instruction and the opportunity to 
use much of the equipment. 

Representatives in the field of education, 
home economics, retailing and other fields 
who have had some previous elementary 
textile training are invited to attend. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from Rosemary 


Murphy, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

e 


New Building for Bryant College 


A new building is under construction 
for Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. The new building will be ready 
for occupancy when the college opens next 
fall. Bryant College now has twelve build- 
ings, which are expected to house 2400 
students next year. 


United-NOMA Testing Program 


It is reported that a number of the 
larger cities like Cleveland, Kansas City, 
and Erie, Pennsylvania, are participating 
in the 1947 United-NOMA testing pro- 
gram. Some community cooperation is 
evident, including the center in Ardmore 
(Pennsylvania) organized by A. S. Benner 
of the Lower Merion Senior High School, 
and the Normal (Illinois) center, organized 
by Mrs. Mary Webb. Other centers 
similar to the above are being organized, 
in some of which only one small school 
participates. 

A center can be operated for one pupil 
or for a thousand. In some instances sev- 
eral neighboring schools send their testees 
to a central place to give them a lively 
day with contemporaries from other 
schools. 

There is still time to participate in the 
1947 program by writing to H. E. Cowan, 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Hanna to Ohio State 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna is to become a 
member of the staff of the Department 
of Education of the Ohio State University 
in the area of business education at the 
beginning of the Summer Quarter, 1947. 
He is now head of the business education 
department at Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo. He left Kalamazoo during 
the war to serve as commanding officer 
of the Navy V-12 Unit at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, with the rank 
of Lieutenant. Before going to Western 
Michigan College, he was assistant profes- 
sor of business education at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, his Master’s degrees 
Columbia Univer- 


from Teachers College, 

sity and Harvard University, and_ his 
ot , a 

Doctor’s degree is from New York 


University. 
e 


New Borage for Miss O'Neal 


Augusta O’Neal has been appionted 
an assistant obi le» at the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Miss 
O’Neal’s Bachelor’s degree is from In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana and her Master’s degree 
is from Harvard University. After serv- 
ing as head of the commerce depart- 
ment at St. Johnsbury Academy, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, she went to Al- 
fred University, Alfred, New York. She 
left Alfred University to take a secre- 
tarial position in Indianapolis and later 
enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps. 
Since her discharge from Army service 
she has been working on her doctorate 


at Indiana University and_ teaching 
part-time at that institution. 
- 
Dr. Brown Heads Erie School 
Dr. O. C. Brown, for many years a 


teacher and field representative of the 
Erie Commercial College, has purchased 
the school from its founder and owner, 
T. D. Krum. Dr. Brown will serve as 
president of the institution. 
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The appointment of Albert A. 
Augustine as assistant professor of ac- 
counting in the College of Commerce 
and Finance of Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa, was recently announced. 
Mr. Augustine received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from William Penn Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1938 and his 
Master of Arts degree from State Col- 
lege of Iowa the following vear. He 
Was an instructor in accounting at Wil- 
liam Penn College until 1942, when he 
became a special agent accountant with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
serving until January, 1947. 


M. Elinor Betts, a former head of the 
typing department at Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has returned to 
the faculty as Dean of Women. She 
resigned her ene as Assistant Dean 
of Dickinson College to accept this po- 
sition. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
Dickinson College and her Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Irving K. Christiansen has been made 
an assistant professor on the accounting 
staff of the College of Commerce and 
Finance, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. His teaching experience includes 
Six years as an instructor of accounting 
at ne aukee Vocational School, a year 
and a summer as graduate as- 
sodlant in accounting at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and lecturer in econom- 
ics and business for one term at the 
University of Hawaii. He was in mili- 
tary service from September, 1943, until 
January, 1946. He is a graduate of 
Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, receiving his 
Master of Arts degree from the State 
University of Iowa, and recently com- 
pleting work for a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree from that university. 


session 


Dorothea E. Cummings is now on the 
teaching staff of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. She has taught at 
Banks College, Mauch Chunk = and 
Downington (Pennsylvania) high 
schools and Rubicam Business Schools, 
St. Louis. She graduated from Banks 
Business College, Philadelphia, and has 
taken extension courses at Temple Uni- 
versity, and holds a Pennsylvania Per- 
manent Certificate for commercial sub- 
jects. 


George Duvall, until recently head of 
the commercial department of Los An- 
geles Hamilton High School, has been 
promoted to the supervisorship of busi- 
ness education in the operations division 
of the public schools of Los Angeles. In 
addition to Mr. Duvall there are two 
other supervisors in business education 
in Los Angeles: John N. Given, in 
charge of planning; and Dr. Jessie 
Grahan, in charge of operations in adult 
and post-secondary vocational business 
education. 


W. L. Edwards has resigned his po- 
sition as director of business education 
and principal of the night school at 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
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mouth, Virginia, to become head of the 
Department of Business Administration 
and associate professor of business ad- 
ministration in Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Before going to 
Portsmouth he was on the teaching 
staff of Catonville (Maryland) High 
School. During the war he served for 
two years as an officer in the Navy. His 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Maryland. 


William H. Hauer is now on the fac- 
ulty of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. He received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Redlands, 
California, and was in the real estate 
business at Philadelphia for two years 
before assuming his new position. 


Verda Head has resigned her position 

s head of the commerce department at 
iF ‘airf: ix Junior College, Waynesboro, 
Virginia, to accept a similar position at 
Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. Before going to Waynes- 
boro she was on the faculty of Cumber- 
land High School, Nashville. Her 
M.A. degree is i 


from the University of 
Kentucky. 


Mary S. Klein became a member of 
the business education faculty at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie,  Indi- 
ana, at the beginning of the Winter 
Quarter. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has taught in 
the public schools of Canton, Ohio. 


Tora M. Larsen has resigned her po- 
sition as head of secretarial training at 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, 
to accept a similar position at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Before going to Union College she was 
on the faculty of Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and taught in the high 
schools of Minnesota. Her Bachelor’s 
decree is from St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota and her Master's de- 
eree is from Columbia University. 


A recent addition to the faculty of the 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Mississippi, is Effie M. Morrey. 
She has been teaching in the high 
schools of Northern Missouri for the 
past ten years and has been associated 
with the Senior High School, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, for the past five years. 
She has completed graduate work at the 
University of Iowa and the University 
of Denver. 


Marjorie Mundt has been appointed 
an instructor of commercial subjects in 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Washington. She was 
awarded her M.A. degree by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, last year. 


The appointment of Thomas H. 
Readyoff as first assistant and chairman 
of the secretarial department of Julia 
Richman High School, New York, was 
recently announced. Before accepting 
this position he was a teacher and chair- 
man of the scholarship committee at 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, for over fifteen years. From 1930 


to 1939 he was an instructor in the 
School of Business of the College of th 
City of New York in the evening ges. 
sion and resumed his teaching positi 
at C.C.N.Y. last September. I: 

tion to this teaching work he 
lecturer in the C.C.N.Y. School « 
cation for special afternoon ani 
ning classes. He holds D.G 
3.B.A. degrees from the College 

City of New York and his M.A 

is from New York University. 


Paul B. Richardson, state supervisor 
or distributive education for the State 
Education Department of Albany, Ney 
York, a been appointed director of the 
New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Utica, New York. Ir 
his new position he will direct the actiy- 
ities of two divisions of the Institute— 
the retail business management division 
and the vocational and industrial di- 
vision. Mr. Richardson is a_ former 
teacher in the Sandusky (Ohio) Hig! 
School. For twelve years he held ex- 
ecutive positions in department. stores 
He became State Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education in 1941. He is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
and his Master’s degree is from 
School of Retailing, New York 
versity, New York City. 


William C. Schafer, a former con- 
mercial teacher in the high school at 
Port Washington, New York, has beet 
appointed associate professor of busi- 
ness administration and chairman of th 
Department of Business Administratior 
Richmond Division, College of William 
and Mary, Richmond, Virginia. During 
the war he was Training and Personnel 
Supervisor, Army Air Forces, Air 
Technical Service Command, Rochester, 
New York (U. S. Civil Service). Be 
fore the war he was a teacher in the 
high school at Walden, New York. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from the University 
of Rochester and his Master’s degree is 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Lyman Sicard, a former teacher 
in the Holland (Michigan) Business In- 
stitute is now teaching shorthand and 
tvping in the Holland High School 
She is a former teacher in the lower 
grades at Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Her A.B. degree is from Central Mich- 
igan College and her commercial train- 
ing was obtained from The Gregg 
School in Chicago and Lucid Private 
Secretarial School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


Elmer C. Wilbur, former head of the 
commercial division of Providence 
Rhode Island, Central High School, has 
been appointed dean of ex-servicemen a 
Bryant College, in Providence. Dr 
Harry L. Jacobs, president of the col: 
lege, has announced that Mr. Wilbur’ 
duties will include the counseling and 
guidance of more than a thousand men 
and women studying at Bryant Collegé 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. Mr 
Wilbur holds degrees from Bryant Col- 
lege and Boston University. 
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Summer Sessions 


More than 450 courses of graduate 
and undergraduate level includ- 
ed in total program. 


Specialized and professional 
courses in teaching of shorthand 
and typing, research in business 
education, tests and measure- 
ments, visual education, and in 
such subject-matter fields as typ- 
ing, shorthand, accounting, busi- 
ness law, retailing, Business 
English and economic geography. 
Business Education Conference — 
July 28 and 29. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 


the Union and Canada. 
Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Study and Relaxation 
in Scenic Colorado 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Program of two-, 
ten-week periods. 


Special professional courses for five-, seven-, or 


Business Teachers 

MBA Degree (Thesis optional) 

Major in any field such as: Business 
Education, Accounting, Manage- 
ment, Advertising. 


Planned recreational program. 


Interim Business Education Work- 
shop, May 19- June 14. 


Two regular terms: June 16 to July 18; July 21 to August 22 


For additional information, address 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 
College of Business Administration 
University of Denver, Denver 2, Colorado 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 9 and 16. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1947 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
June 18-July 25; July 28-September 5 
Also July 28-August 8 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 





— 















SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will 
find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the 
University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes the many advantages 


of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1947. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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TWO NOTABLE 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Brewster, Palmer and Ingraham's 
INTRODUCTION 
TO 


ADVERTISING 
New Fifth Edition 


The fifth edition of /ntroduction to Advertising 
covers the entire field of advertising in sufficient 
detail to give the student a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the importance of advertising in our econ- 
omy and of its role in the marketing of goods and 
services. The student will also become familiar 
with the research that usually precedes advertising 
campaigns, with the planning and layout of adver- 
tisements, with the principles that guide the writ- 
ing of advertisements, with the selection of ad- 
vertising mediums and with many other important 
and interesting data. Jn press. 


Snyder's 
ESSENTIAL 
BUSINESS 


MATHEMATICS 


461 pages, $2.75 


A collegiate text in arithmetic. Presents the funda- 
mentals of business mathematics, including re- 
fresher work in computation and an introduction 
to the primary principles and business practice in 
the arithmetical essentials of concurrent and sub- 
sequent work in accounting, investments, business 
finance, real estate, and related subjects. Knowl- 
edge of algebra is not required. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 





EMPLOYERS PREFER 
Dewey Shorthand 
STENOGRAPHERS 


The first demand of the employer i: 
for accuracy 

Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 

more accurate, Dewey Shorthand writers 

consistently produce a greater volume of 

more accurate transcript. 


Give your graduates this advantage 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A 
FREE COPY OF 


“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


GT ete 








Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 








Business , 
Record-Keeping 
ELWELL 


ZELLIOT 
GOOD 


An up-to-date year's course in fundamental 
bookkeeping principles and their business 
applications. Beginning with familiar forms of 
record-keeping, it advances by logical steps 
to more complicated forms. The student re- 
ceives thorough training in classification of 
accounts, the bookkeeping cycle, interpreta- 
tion of results, and understanding relation- 
ships. Problems, illustrations, and complete 
sets of related transactions. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual available. 


GINN and Company 


New York 11 Chicago 16 = Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


Boston 17 
Dallas 1 
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PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING (Fourth 
Edition), by Harold H. Maynard and 
Theodore N. Beckman, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 736 pp. $5.00. 


The latest edition of this work incor- 
poraics all the most recent changes and 
trenc!s in marketing with a view to equip- 
ping he student with a complete picture 
for the big post-war job which lies ahead. 
In addition to much new information there 
are many new improvements in presenta- 
tion intended to aid materially in teaching. 

Throughout the volume greater emphasis 
has been placed on the principles of mar- 
keting than in any of the preceding edi- 
tions, the purely descriptive and factual 
phases of the subject being clearly subordi- 
nated. Another new feature is the addi- 
tion of questions and problems which ap- 
pear at the end of each chapter. These 
changes will allow a more rounded treat- 
ment, including ample discussion to de- 
velop understanding and point of view. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INCLUDING 
WORLD CO-OPERATION, Edited by 
Belmira Nunes, Sixteenth Yearbook 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York and Vicinity, New York: 
New York University Bookstore, 230 
pp. $2.00. 

This vearbook produced by New York 

‘ity business teachers is organized into 

three parts. Part one gives the high points 

of the convention topics, including careful 
analysis of the Harvard Report in relation 
to business education by Sidney C. Gould 
of Fort Hamilton High School and Thelma 
Potter of Columbia. Part two projects 
itself into the United Nations situation 
and what business teachers may do about 
it. The selection of New York as the UN 
site makes this particularly appropriate 
and the New York teachers are to be 
especially commended for their foresight 
in meeting the problem even before it 
arises. Part three is a supervisor’s manual. 

Many good suggestions are offered; evalu- 

ation charts and other data presented. For 

example, the formal requirements for 
license as head_of commercial department 
in New York City high schools are given. 

This should be of interest to teachers all 

over the country. 


THE PREPARATION AND USE OF VISUAL 
AIDS, by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry 
9. Packer, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 224 pp. $4.00. 


A book designed to show the way to 


greater effectiveness and efficiency in per- 
sonnel training, sales demonstrations and 
displays, educational programs and_ ad- 


vertising. Visual devices are powerful 
tools in the hands of an efficient instructor. 
Where oral instruction and the study of 
texts fail to convey full understanding to 
a student or trainee, pictorialization often 
succceds, because more people see alike 
than do those who hear or read alike. 


MARCH, 


1947 


schools in the U. 


Methods of instruction and training un- 
derwent extensive overhauling during the 
war. In the process many new ideas were 
tested, and those methods that were found 
exceptionally effective were expanded and 
perfected. It was found that the student 
or trainee gained 25 per cent to 35 per cent 
more factual information in a given time, 
and increased by 35 per cent the ability to 
retain such information, as compared with 
conventional methods of instruction. 

The effective use of visual aids in all 
types of instruction and job training can 
achieve similar results. In this book each 
chapter is devoted to a practical presenta- 
tion of some visual aid that can be used 
in any given training situation. Emphasis 
has been placed on where to find, how to 
prepare and how to use these aids. 

This book eggs be particularly use- 
ful to business teachers because of the 
increasing pene of visual aids material 
available in business education. Both 
authors are well-known business educators. 


SCHOOLMAN'S ALMANAC FOR 1947, 
A. C. Croft, Publisher, 527 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 121 pp. $1.25. 


This bulletin contains an interesting as- 
sortment of facts of unusual value to the 
professionally minded educator. The in- 
creased appropriation under the George- 
Deen Act are given, but the compiler for- 
got to indicate the change in name _ to 
George-Barden bill. In a list of meetings 
and activities there is, as usual, a complete 
omission of business education meetings. 
In spite of such lacks (and obviously no 
book can contain all current happenings) 
the almanac will be very useful to the 
classroom teacher. Did you know, for 
example, that a smaller proportion of the 
population is in school now than in 1900? 
Of course, a smaller proportion of the pop- 
ulation is of school age; but nevertheless 
it does show that we certainly do not have 
increased burden compared to the total 
population. Did you know that even now 
there are almost 100 thousand one room 


Sr 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, by 
Carroll L. Shartle, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 339 pp. $4.65. 


A description of the uses of occupational 
information in problems in industry, gov- 
ernment, education and community agen- 
cies. The book indicates the limitations 
as well as the advz antages of securing ade- 
quate occupational information. It deals 
with occupational information, the job 
analysis, classifying of jobs and occupa- 
tions, descriptions of jobs and occupations, 
using the dictionary, occupational families, 
problems of entry into fields of work, jobs 
for the handicapped and current and future 
occupational opportunities. 

Teachers of business education and vo- 
cational guidance will find this book a most 
fruitful field of study in improving their 
work. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Third 
Edition, by Paul F. Gemmill and Ralph 
H. Blodgett, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 760 pp. $4.00. 


This edition maintains the high standards 


of the former editions. It brings up to 
date the study of economic maladjustments 
that were dealt with in the first two edi- 
tions, and rightly gives special attention to 
post-war time developments. The book 
continues to be an excellent exposition of 
the urgent economic problems that con- 
front us. 

While historical background and data 
are presented, the emphasis is primarily 
on interpretation as a basis for analysis 
and evaluation. Some high school students 
will find this an excellent reference book. 
If only one course in economics can be 
given the college student this type of con- 
tent is to be preferred to the traditional 
theory presentation. If two courses can 
be given, this type of course should pre- 
cede the theory course, for it gives the 
institutional setting in which the theory 
functions; to which theoretical under- 
standing must be adjusted; and to which 
it must make its contribution if economic 
theory is to function in the life of the 
student and the community. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF AN AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEPARTMENT IN A TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION INSTITUTION, Macomb, Illinois: 
Western Illinois State Teacher Col- 
lege, December, 1946 bulletin. 67 pp. 
A useful booklet for teacher-training 

institutions. Specific suggestions are given, 
including lists of films, equipment and ma- 
terials at various levels, and things to be 
secured first. Administrative problems are 
analysed and specific suggestions made for 
dealing with them. Units in the field trip, 
object specimen materials, non-projected 
pictures, opaque projection, three dimen- 
sional pictures, glass lantern slides, slide 
films, motion pictures, graphic materials, 
and auditory aids are presented. 


EDUCATION: AMERICA'S MUSIC, by 
Raymond M. Hughes and William H. 
Lancelot, Ames, lowa: lowa State Col- 
lege Press, 183 pp. $2.50. 


This book ranks the educational per- 
formance of the 48 states. Fully half of 
the book is devoted to rating and discus- 
sing each state’s achievements and prob- 
lems in education. The second half is de- 
voted to an analysis of educational achieve- 
ments and problems for the nation as a 
whole. 

Whether or not you agree with the con- 
clusions and proposals in this book, you 
will find it an able definition of Amer- 
ica’s educational problems, a summary of 
America’s educational achievements, and 
a guide-post toward more educational op- 
portunity for all American youth. The 
title of the book is intriguing, but hardly 
descriptive of the content. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 23 


How Can We Enrich Our High School Bookkeeping Course? 





by Elizabeth S. Steele 


McVeytown, Pennsylvania 


Many curriculum makers will agree that 
high school bookkeeping rates toward the 
bottom of the list in popularity with high 
school students. Students usually feel that 
it is too difficult ; it requires too much work; 
and that it is of no practical value. 

This conception should be eradicated from 
the thinking of high school students be- 
cause of the place of importance that 
government regulations have given to the 
necessity of record keeping for even the 
average wage earner, the need for book- 
keepers for small businesses, and the short- 
age of accountants. 

The place to meet this need is in the 
high schools—not, however, by presenting 
this argument to the students, but by mak- 
ing bookkeeping so interesting and attrac- 
tive that the students will want to take 
advantage of the bookkeeping course offered 
to them. 

A few teachers are making bookkeeping 
attractive and practical; but, for the most 
part, it is a humdrum course in following 
a text to the letter and performing reports 
and completing practice sets in absolute 
accordance to the letter and “key.” 


The Teacher's Business Experience 

First of all, there are a great many book- 
keeping teachers who have never kept 
books. and there are even those who go to 
an attorney or “professional tax man” to 
have their income tax report prepared. 
It would be a simple matter for any book- 
keeping teacher to get a part-time or sum- 
mer position as a bookkeeper or an ac- 
countant. This is probably the first step 
in enriching the high school bookkeeping 
course. The teacher is then able to say, 
“Your text says this, but I have seen it 
done this way or that way.” 


Student's Personal Satisfaction 


It is difficult to lend any glamour to the 
learning of the theory of accounts or to 
the perfect understanding of exactly what 
is meant by double entry bookkeeping. This 
takes time, patience, and careful repetition ; 
but the individual student should have a 
feeling of personal satisfaction when he 
has “mastered the idea.” 


Utilization of All Abilities 

In every class there will be found stu- 
dents with varying abilities. In a class of 
twenty-five, it should not be difficult to find 
five good students. These should be given 
the assignment of “head bookkeeper” and 
should supervise four other students in 
the class. It is better, except on unusual 
occasions, to have all report work and all 
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practice work done in the class period be- 
cause poorer students in bookkeeping usual- 
ly copy assignments from better ones, and 
it is difficult to detect those students who 
do not understand work that they have 
completed and handed in. The “head book- 
keeper” is given one practice set for which 
he is responsible. He may assign the jobs 
of “cash transactions,” “accounts receiv- 
able ledger,” accounts payable ledger,” and 
“general journal bookkeeper” to the other 
students in his group; and as each trans- 
action in the practice set is considered, he 
should allow the group to decide who is 
responsible for entering the transaction. 
In case of a controversy the instructor is 
consulted. While a practice set is being 
completed the various bookkeeping jobs 
“circulate” within each group so as_ to 
give each one an opportunity at the various 
jobs. In addition to the above mentioned 
advantages, this simulates a bookkeeping 
set-up that might be .found in business. 


Practical Problems 
In the average bookkeeping text there is 


not much space given to income taxes or 
various state taxes; yet these comprise a 


problem to the bookkeeper, and the ever. 
changing regulations make it necessary to 
present income tax laws very emphat cally 
to the beginning bookkeeper. In addit:on to 
the text presentation the current ta reg- 
ulations and forms should be cat fully 
studied. The students may then be en. 
couraged to make up the return for their 
own families; where this is impossib'e for 
some members of the class, a hypotl:ctical 
problem may be used. 

Students will first observe that the record 
keeping at home is not adequate; and some 
will even set up books for the running of 
their family’s household. Boys and _ girls 
whose parents are in small businesses or 
who are farmers begin to see the importance 
of knowing exactly about the income and 
expenditures of these businesses. Students 
are helped individually to set up books that 
are most suitable for these needs. 

In addition to this, each member of the 
class is instructed to “imagine” that he has 
been employed to open a set of books for 
a business concern about which he has 
some knowledge or to open a set of books 
for a business which he “imagines” he 
should like to own someday. He selects the 
method or system that he feels is best for 
that business, and presents a complete re- 
port with examples of the work for the 
entire bookkeeping cycle. 


The Teacher's Reward 


All of this, of course, requires a great 
deal of individual attention on the part of 
the instructor. It will probably not increase 
the teacher’s individual bookkeeping prob- 
lem, because there is no place to enter the 
dividend you receive when a student says, 
“I think bookkeeping’s the best subject I’ve 
had this year. For once I have learned 
something that I can use right now!” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BONUS PLANS 
FOR DICTATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


(Continued from page 33) 


pervisor herself or a trusted assistant who 
will be above the temptation to favor a 
certain tew. 

“When such an impersonal means of dis- 
tribution has been established, the problem 
can then be approached in one of two ways: 

“First Method—Grade the work accord- 
ing to skill required, confining the dictation 
falling within those grades to the operators 
best able to handle it and paying a gradu- 
ated bonus proportionate to the skill re- 
quired—¥4 cent, for instance, for the sim- 
plest work, % cent for intermediate work, 
and 1% cent for work requiring the highest 
skill (or possibly involving the most ele- 
ments tending to reduce output, such as 
clerical work associated with its excessive 
fill-in, research, or look-up work). If pre- 
ferred, the same principle of graduated 
work might be worked out on a salary 
basis, leaving the bonus a uniform amount 
for all types of work. 

“Second Method—Train all operators on 
all types of dictation. The greater flexi- 
bility inherent in this method has advan- 
tages for the supervisor. She is not handi- 
capped by absenteeism, or by bottlenecks 
resulting from unusually heavy dictation 


of a certain type which must be handled by 
a limited number of specially trained oper- 
ators. Because of the larger spread, the 
work flows through the department at an 
even pace and is not disorganized by such 
disrupting factors as ‘rushes.’ 


Regularity of Income 


“The supervisor’s fourth question which 
suggests that operators have a cause fof 
erievance when income drops as a result of 
work slumps is not difficult of solution 
Idle time does not occur as frequently as 
is generally supposed. If it occurs witlt 
regularity (disregarding seasonal condi 
tions) it simply means that the department 
is overstaffed. 

“If it occurs only occasionally the super 
visor or assistant in charge of distributing 
the work can see it coming and divert work 
accordingly. Every transcribing unit has 
one or more trainees or employees not yet 
eligible to bonus to whom plain typing of 
miscellaneous work can be assigned until 
the condition has passed, while the cylinder 
dictation is reserved for the bonus opet- 
ators.” 
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